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ERALD MAS S&S & Y¥. 


THE FUND FOR THE WIDOW AND DAUGHTERS OF 
THE LATE GERALD MASSEY. 
List of Subscriptious. ‘ 
From the Royal al Bowl Ban yeaa. by the kindness of he _ 
Sir Henry Cam erman 200 





ee 0 
he Committee of the Royal ‘Literary Fund ee és +. 100 0 
William Tebb, Esq. we oe o 20 
Claude Montefiore, Esq. as ee ss oo 2s 
Ardesir Framjee Vakil, Esq. Bombay am = +e . ee 
James a oe — ee ~~ 8 
G. W. Foo ae, en,. om Readers of the he Freethinker és .« on 
His Excellency the Hon. ee on on ee 5 5 
Andrew Glendinning, Esq. $s - xs « 88S 
Mrs. A. Swinton so ie es ae ao 3 
Prof. I. Gollancz and Friend :: x “e 5 5 
H. Keatley Moore, Esq., sree of Croydon 5 0 
The Misses Raeburn oe 5 0 
The Misses Ridley 5 0 
London Spiritualist Alliance : 5 0 
G. Massey, Esq. New = eo 5 0 
Mrs. Frank Marshall ee 5 0 
Miss Fros' 5 0 
Mrs. Dawe* .. . . 5 0 
Mrs. Pearce . 3 3 
Mrs. Waterhouse 3 
John M. Robertson, | M.P. 22 
Hon. Alf Deakin, Prime Minister, Commonwealth ¢ ot 
“Austra 
3. acWhirter, Esq. 
B. Rave. B 
pom oy Pearos: Scrocold « 
i 3. Ship! 3 os 


oy Esq. 

Sir Alexander Simpson . 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. . 
Mrs. Elliot Millar .. 


Mrs. Bradlaugh —- “ie 
J. W. Har men, Esq. 


John M. Hole, Esq. 
John Auld, Esq. Rothesay 
d Mrs. Jam 


Mr. an es Coates 
lord Coleridge 
yt ——— Bates 


E. 

Ww. Williams, ~« 

R. Bickerstaff, Esq. 

Mrs. Hinton 

Mrs. H. Stables 

Dr. Andrew Jackson Davis, Boston, U. sa A. 

Mrs. Bowman ée 

Mrs. Nugent 

Rev. Mungo Reid . 

Charles Cloments, Esa. 
Miss C homso} 


SS SSS SSO tt ttt OOO CII ID 


> , Esq. 
Mrs. Margaret Miller 


@acecoaconacocecesscsoooocoosocoecscoescscecosesssss cesse@osaocesesesoososesso ® 


Rie ebaRGASeMUMUUimdedewEebUeeNeweEeaeene 


Edward J. Thomson, cd 0 
Wilfrid Hill, Esq. . 10 
Mr. N., Kilburn .. peat 10 
“B.C.,” London . . 10 
Anon., Edinburgh. . 10 
From a Friend, California z 
a ‘Summers, Esq. 5 

E. J.,” Newcastle - ee o oe os «e 5 
Harold Carpenter, Esq. . + os ea r oe Re 5 
Anon. .. ° ee ee oe ee oo oe ee ae 5 
M. H. A. e< os eo es os ee es <a Ke: 2 
Anon. ‘ 1 


Tbe total amount received is 4971. 148., and the deductions for 
of tl 105 and other expenses amount to 102. 38. 6d., leaving a balance 
of 487 

further subscriptions will be gad ts received by me, but these 
will be only individually acknowl z No furt — list_will be 
printed. JAMES ROBERTSON. 

5, Granby Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
WINTER BXEEBEFE 
Open from 9 a.m. to P.M. _ 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. Season Ticket, 5s. 











| Fd ae DSON DRAWINGS, also ETCHINGS 
D. & MACLAUGEE AD and H. MULREADY STONE. 

Bxhibition now open at GUTEKUNST'S, 16, King Street, 
. James's, S.W. 10-6 Daily” } ha 1s. 





Probident Justitutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
'UTION. 
‘i ony a 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman of tent -five can invest the sum of ioe 
Guineas (or its equivaient b; ents), and obtain the right 
varticipate in the following Dera am 

ake iT. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





REGOND .. Permanent 3-7 in Old A Bist 

THIRD. Medical Advi eminen cians an rgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cot ‘in ‘ts ns Country (Abbots Langley Hertford- 
shire) for Mem medical 


genders produce, 
attendance free, in add Sion S an annuity. 

FI . A furnished house in the same > Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for Le use < Members and their families for holidays or during 
eony: 

SIXTH "A {contribution towards Funeral ¢: hey rh, is ineoted. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Mem! it also 


for i their wives or widows Lyle -y children, 
the papeeens confers an absolute 


The 
‘tae men yaoniy to the Secretary Mz. GEORGE 
or er information a} e R. 

28, Paternoster Ro’ 





TEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
pis PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds excead 27,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, KG. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Inetitution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting ess 9 and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants e 1 as vendors of Newspapers. 

M EMBERSHIP. —Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shislings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing s aid from the Institution. 

PENSICNS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25. and the Women 201. per annum eac 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade e “yo age under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 4 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially su in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is “the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of . lection 3 its benefits 

The “Her d Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
noma, in Perpetual and and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 

ie ay 12, 1899. 

The ana ] features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
oe five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


“RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members - the I Institution, but to a or their servants 
who may be Members of the Institu- 
tion. ‘Inquiry is made in — cases by Vie iting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in in accordance ss = merits and requirements of 
each case. WILKIE JONES Secretary. 











Societies. 


HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 
Founded 1869. Incorporated 190: 


Established for the purpose of Transcribing, Printing, and Fulfjehing 
the Heraldic Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
scripts relating to weg ore Family gl and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partly kindred subjects as may from time to time be 
determined or by the Council of the Society. 

In the Ordinary Section 56 volumes have been issued. In the 
Register Section 35 Volumes have been issued. Entrance Fee, 10s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription : Ordinary Section, rt a Register Section, it 18. 
Chairman of Council—Sir vg Sod J. MiTAGE, Bart. F.8.A.— 
For all particulars apely Secreta: a me Treasurer, W. BRUCE 
BANNERMAN, FS The ta Sydenham Road, Croydon. 








Gdurational. 
UITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. —For all 


ams. in Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, 

Logic, — Riya qualified Staff.—Address Mr. J. CHARLES- 
Fe B.A ngton Correspondence College, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, hemi W.c 





QeRETS C COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
W. AVELING, M.A. 
Seemed for Universities and p . 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 





DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information maaiire to 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
to call upon or send full, ‘detailed particulars to 

HSS. Ry I THRING & CO., 
who for onin! than x youre have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational’ Hatsb ishments. 

te ee free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, pephew, ot the 

te Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, V 








Situations Vacant. 
BokovuGH OF LOWESTOFT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, MARCH 1, ASSISTANT MASTERS (Gendunte in Arts) 
for LOWESTOFT MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. Main 
Subject: History. Subsidiary: English and ite Must be 
disciplinarian, have had experience in Secondrry Schools, and be 
willing to take a real interest in the SchoolGames. To teach four and 

hool and not more than 

echnical Classes Curing the 

Winter Section (September to April). Salary 1202. per annum, nave 

by yearly increments of 71. 10s. ta 150i., but experience will be taken 
i pifeation (on o Srxing pny ani) amonnt. i aalifice 

pplications (on foolsca ving full y= age, q d 

tions, and a ow ence, to may oh made not later than TEBROARY 16, to 


the undersign 
R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, Town Clerk. 











Town Hall, Lowestoft, 
February 3, 1909. 








Yearly Subscription, free by po and, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
(TRINITY COLLEGE. 


REID PROFESSORSHIP OF Pana, LEGISLATION, 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND CRIMINAL LAW, 
AND THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
Under the provisions of the Reid Trust an EXAMINATION for th3 
above PROPES SSORSHIP will be HELD 
JUNE 8, 1909, and Two polewin Da; a ee 
The Programme of the Examinat' on, and information as to the 


conto of emir fates aden SAR, Trinity College Dublis 
KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SITTINGBOURNE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED, after EASTER, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the 
above-named School specially qualified to teach Mathematics, and 
also some Geography, History, or Drawing. Initial Salary, non- 
resident, 1101. to 1201., according to qualifications and experience, 
with increments in accordance with the Committee's Scale. —Further 
ee and Forms of Application may be obtained from Mr. E. 

London Road, Sittingbourne. Applications should be 

}nacmen as early as possible to Miss FREEMAN, Head Mistress, 
County School for Girls, Sittingbourne. C; ing will be 
a disqualification. 

By Order of the Commitee, W. cROO 

y. Secreta: 
Caxton House, Westminster, London, 8.W., > — 
January 21, 1909. 


(C AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS me Salary 162 chiefly for History, nt mon 
ture, and Latin. Lormanesng 1301. per annum, non-res' 
Duties to commence APR peed —Forms of Application, Ninel 
should be fotugned Cares’! FEBRUARY 2. 1909, can be obtained of 


a AUBTIN KEEN, Ed i 
t Secre' 
County Offices, Cambridge. waa sin 


7 

tay LONDON CHARITY ORGANISATION 

CIETY desires to obtain the SERVICES of ADDITIONAL 
OFFICERS for the supervision and training of Workers in its gp mn 
Offices, Candidates should be between 25 and 35 years of ag 
should Lee nepen ave had a University Education. For information 
as to Salaries and Terms of Appelatenest, application should be made 
by letter to = pecretery. C. 8. LOCH, Denison House, Vaux 
Bridge Road, 8. W. 




















Situations Wanted. 


OST of SECRETARY DESIRED, either 
Resident or Non-Resident, bya LADY. Shorthand 7. jist, well 
trained; Good French, k-keeping, &c. — Address READER, 18, 


Princes Square, London, 





0 EDITORS.—PRACTICAL PRINTER, with 
over ten years’ experience on Weekly Illustrated Paper, would 

hike position in EDITORIAL OFFICE as Read Can cast off 
copy, Measure up, and prepare make- aD 


r, &c. 
es for Press.—Box 1564, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, C 


cery Lane, E.C. 





HORTHAND TYPIST is OPEN to take he 
ENGAGEMENT after lengthy oo tisf 
well-known Office of Literary Paper. long. snk and coi = 
— work. Personal so lige — A - given by present Employer. 











lary 253. to commence.—A ply Box 1444, Athenzum Press, 13, 
pF s Buildings, Chancery Cc. 
Miscellaneous. 


| ec 3 HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Re- 
A Ltd., founded by the Bishop of 
Chostee, ieee". 8. cen nsed Ines. ot, fee for RE and Report. 
5 per cen 
= P.R.H.A - Broadway ¢ Chambers, Westeinster. 








r[PRANSLATIONS 
Research, and ones I [ateenes ¢ Work. rene, Moderate 
Spanish, Portuguese, Du’ og experiance, erate 
Miss STRACK 35, Mall Chambers, Kensington, 


ORK WANTED in INDEXING, CATA- 

G, BIBLIOGRAPHY, &c. Good « rience. Spanish, 

Italian, bo ps Translated. Research Wor! of any Kind under. 

taken. Address ALPHA, care Davies & Co., Advertising Agente, 
Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


(COLLECTOR OF INFORMATION.—A 
GENTLEMAN having % for many years Collected and ee | 

Cuttings and_ References suitable for Litera 
Cuttings ie Work sccks EMPLOYMENT. COLLECTOR, 195 
Blackfriars Road London 8.E. 


(into and from Bagiich). 
ee, 
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es at RESEARCH, INDEXING, 





and other Literary Work. Classics, French, 
German, Italian Portuguese. Varied ex ce. Moderate 

coat dae Rental ace we 
ROOF -CORRECTING, Research, British 
useum, Li i Daily Secretarial Work REQUIRED by 
LAD, with considera! rience in Ged Biting and Literary 
k. Three years hee. ist.—H. M. B., care of Mrs. Keating, 


108, o, Cambridge Street, S.W. 


ITERARY RESEARCHES UNDERTAKEN, 
and Pedigrees traced, in IRELAND by experienced _Genea- 
logist.— Box 1563, . Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.€. 


RESEARCH, Legal, pants. Mery and Literary, 
UNDERTAKEN by EXPERTS. SALZMANN and 
RAMSAY, 5, St. John’s Avenue, Friern Rarnet, 


a ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken, at the 
a te terms. Excellent 
T —A. BD =, 1062, yp b—- Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


MEDICAL MAN, in high-class, exceptionally 
ities ae, neighbourhood, within fifteen mil Lond 
0 TAKE into his House a RESIDENT PATIENT who is fail- 




















bay el her Physically or Mentally. tached House, large Garden, 
facin —_ and West, situated on high h ground, with extensive view. 
No tients in the House. —App! fy to M ne 1561, Athenaum 


13, ream’s Buildings, Chaneny Lenn 





HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literar 


n is desirous ye a LADY and GunTIEMAN to 
SHARE "her HOUSE. — a Boarders. Rooms Furnished 
or Unfurnish The House is Situated on South Norwood Hill, five 


minutes from Norwood Lo ae — Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
ii certs, Lectur: . are continually given), near the Public 
Abeer. and within a walk of the Crystal Pa or One Station from 
Ay regarded as cue of the healthiest places round Janton, 
d was at one time a “rell.) known health resort.—Address M. 
Box 1562, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery ay E.C. 


Type-Wieiters, &c. 
UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1,000 words. Sermons, 


Plays, and all kinds of TYPE- WRITING carefully done s 
home (Remington). Good paper. Orders promaly executed. Du —_ 
cating from 38. 6d. per 100.) - L. L., 18, Edgeley Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS Ltt te WRITTEN —_ S outs accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Ca Copies References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale. Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken m by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos ; igher Local; Modern 
). Research, Revision. Pree, Shorthand. ‘Dictation 
Room.—THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. ner 1.000. 
Beterenees te wel -kvown Authors. Oxford Higher 1. Tel. 1272, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


8S. TYPE- WRITTEN with care and accuracy 

t Sd. per 1,000 words (Postage and Paper inclusive). Unso- 

licited Testimoniais f from] well-known Authors, &.—Address M J, 
York Villa, Maybank Road, South Woodford, Essex. 


Y PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. =. and 
Private Dictation Room. &c., 
erences. Established sixteen, years. 
—SIKES & SIKES, 2234, Hammersmith Road, London, W 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by big oo 8d. per 1, s* ——. Clear Carbon Coptes, 28 

1,000 words. racy and return guaranteed 
a DICKINSON. L sackville Gardens, Ilford. 
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Catalogues. 
AGGsS§ BRO S.,, 


109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664. 





PUsLiIseEese REMAINDERS. 


Bookbuyers should write for 
GLAISHER'S CATALOGUE OF ‘REMAINDERS, 
which contains Books in all Departments of Literature. 
A large and constantly varying Stock always on hand. 
Great Reductions in Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lr. 
otal an A ata ale 
25, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any eabjocs SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. ease state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
fentare of exchanging an ieable Rooks for others selected 
from my various npece List of 2,000 Books T particularly want 
gat Sen — —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
rmingham. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, Illus., 21., for 
10s. 6d.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 20 vols., 35s.; Rurke’s Peerage, 0%, 24s. 


ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner's Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs touched by_Turner—Constable’s English Land- 
ccape—teetags by Sine We wae Ye 
coke. free, Sixpence. — 2, Chure! erra 
Richmond, Surrey. ” 








ALLOWAY & PORTER, 

New and Second-hand Booksellers, Cambridge (Eng. a 
Colonial and Foreign Libraries supplied, eters requet. 8 
Books stocked in all Subjects. 


Lists of Wants solicited. 
B.—Special Department for Second- wa Scholastic Works and 
p= and Modern Mathematical Books. 





P M. BARNA BD, 
. (Late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 


10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS; 
Also at 8, BRIDGE STREET (near the John Rylands Library), 
MANCHESTER. 


M.A. 


JUST ISSUED. 
CATALOGUE No. 27. MANUSCRIPTS (35), 
INCUNABULA (175), with 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
TO BE ISSUED SHORTLY 
CATALOGUE No. 28. SCOTCH HISTORY 
Be -~ LITERATURE, OLD SCIENCE. 


BARNARD i ebro to undertake the formation of 
LIBRARIES and COLLECT ONS on SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 





ERTRAM DOBE 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER « and PUBLISHER, 


77, Charin 
k of Old Sod Rare Books in ‘in 


. ti 


STEVENS'S AUCTION “ROOMS. Estab. 1760. 
. Jd C. STEVENS’ NEXT yOALE of 
SS * wat take place on Wet hw 16, 

a, will include a VARIETY of NATIV AvEA APONS 


HINESE iy JAPANESE BRONZES, PORCELAIN, &. ; 
Prints—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 
we epee in next Advertisement. 
es on “yt to the Auctioneer, 38, King Street, Covent 
enn ndon, 





Miscellaneous Books. 


2 1 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their tay 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
Two Following Dag, at’ 1 o'clock, 
Goes. + rising Dutuit’s Rembrandt, with 
8, vols. and Portfolio of large Plates— 
Folio Books on the Fine Arte—Toposraph ical and Antiquarian Works 
= relating to Ireland—Dodoens’ Herbal, 1578—Spenser’s Faerie 
ge eene, 1611, and a few other Books in old English Literature— 
olograph Letter from King Charles II. and a few other Au ) 
Letters—Unpublished MS. of Cobbett’s Poor Man's Bible and other 
Manuscripts by or i coating to the same—Books and Maps — to 
America—Vidal’s Coloured Views of Buenos Ayres—Grimm's 
Popular Stories, First Edition, 2 vols.—Jane Austen's Mansfield “Park, 
First Edition, 3 vols. boards, uncut—The Vale Press Shakespeare, 39 v 
—Library Editions of Thackeray, 22 vols., Matthew Arnold, 15 vein, 





Byron, Faper, 13 vols., and Burton's Arabian Nights, itlustrated, 
12 vols. “3 ndard Works in. Pre. Travel, Science, and General 
— OLD LIBRARY removed 


Literature—also a Tag wae 
from the North of Scotland, ae b ooks in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century Literature, chiefly in old calf bindings. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





A large Stoc nelish Literat 
including Poet Poetry and the Prama—Ghakespeariana-—Firss Editions of 
¢ Soepengen hore Manuscripte—Iustrai ustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. — Collectors 


and Antiqnerians =. oo to a ply te SPINK & SON 
Limited, for Specime: seek. tis) of their NUMISMATIC 
CIRCULAR. The finest G man gna P lish Coins on View 
—SPINK , Liwitep, Experts, 


4 re a, and 18, * ccadilly, London, W. 
Estab! bed upwards of 0 Conte: ury. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. planed wi h Publishers. —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

Licensed Valuer tothe B eee, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnershi Ged. nce 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and ips Arran = p 
carried out under ay Larner's Lee supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
jetsmenter Row, E.C., to the Booksellers’ Provident 
ns! ution. 











Printers. 


A THEN ZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
bd to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all Hote of Book NewS 
znd PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


vy AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, February 11, and Following Day, at ten minutes Jit 
1 o'clock precisely, several SMALL LIBRARIES, psapericing Stan: : 
Works in Library Editio nee alee First Ed: a 
Coloured Plates—Works on ural History, the Drama, ~~ | 
Fine Arts—County Histories, — including te 8 Arabian Nights, 
16 vols, Original Edition—Gould’s Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols, 
morocco—Houghton’s 4-yy ~ ‘8 Staffordshire—Holbein’s Portraits 


ickwick Papers with Author's Inscrip- 

tion—Real Life in London in the Ori Pa jyntax’s Life et 

Napoleon, 7s a. Fi -y Edition eed uncut— 
e! Rose 


hack more ing, and other First Editions—Mlu- 
ae = a on Valle ent other Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, 
and Engravi 


Catalogues may be had. 





4, WOODVILLE TERRACE, GRAVESEND. 
Important Sale of a large Collection of Books, including 
scarce and — Works on Kent and other Counties, 
Prints, Cutti together with Modern and Antique 
p~~4 Poneey bong China, Silver- Plate, and: valuable 





R. ROBERT MATTHEWS will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the Prem: ys on WEDNESDAY, , Petemeny 17, 


and Following * o'clock precisel the 
BOOKS, 8, CHINA. TLVE Te, ralnable PRINTS and sat MODERN 
and ANTIQUE HOUSE APPOT 

May be viewed on MONDAY cad TUESDAY, February 15 and 16, 


from 9 o'clock in the: morning. 
wn Roads of the Ructionser, y; King Street, -—"\ cama 16, Cliff- 
town oad, Sout! hend-on-' _ and 77, ao 








STEVENS'’S AUCTION ROOMS. 

TUESDAY NEXT, at 1 o'clock. 

CLUTCHES of BRITISH and FOREIGN BIRDS’ EGGS, mostly 

with full data and in fine condition—Bird Skins—Heads and 

Horns of Animals—Shells—and General Natural History Speci- 
mens. 

R. J. C. STEVENS wil] SELL the above by 

Pn x oe at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon. 


Catalogues on application. On view day prior 10 to 4, and morning 


Estab. 1760. 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION on THURSDAY, May i! 18, and Potowing Day, 
* bi seek. VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including 
e ip Paris, Large Len nei tea Napoleon, 4 vols.— 
Rait Sons 7 Luxe of Pater, Tenn 7 Lamb. Ringe. Lytton, and 
a Meredith — Library Editions of Ben Jonson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Scott, Thackeray, Balzac, and others—The Tudor Trans- 
ations, 38 vols.—Florio’s hontai e, 1632, and other Books in Old 
Ecglish Literature—a Small Collection of Books by or relating to 
Dr. Johnson, including two fine Sets of the Complete Works (the 
——— of a Gentleman)—First Editions of Shelley, Scott, Lever, 
ns, Stevenson, &c.—Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, Japan Paper 
Pony=Owen Jones’ Alhambra, 2 vols.—and other Architectural 
orks. 





Catalogues on application. 





Works of Art. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
age, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, February 8, and Following Pay, 
cloci ecively. Wi a OF ART, comprising the COL 
TION of J. HUT 8, ., of Charles Street, Dawpers, — 
including Ww orcester, hy ockingham, Crown Derb: y. and other 
English Porcelain, Oriental and Continental Porcelain, ‘ Pe lish 
Pottery, &c.—J EWELLERY, the Property of the late Mrs. BANKES, 
of Winstanley Hall, Old Edglish Glass—and a few ot Dy Pieces of 
New Hall and other Pottery, the Property of the late G. W. RHEAD, 
-, 8en., of Clayton, Staffordshire. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Valuable Collection of Greek Coins formed by the late 
— SHERMAN BENSON, Esq., of Brooklyn, New 
ork. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. Fet wuary &, and Three po 

se at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of GREE 

oo NS, formed_by whet late FRANK SHERMAN BENSON, Esq., of 

rooklyn, New York, — choice and interesting Examples of 

the Ancient Colnages 0 of Italy and Sicily, Greece and the Islands, 
Asia Minor, &c., Syria, Egypt, Zeugitana, &e. 


Mey be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
each. 








A Collection of Jap Colour Prints. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will —% | by AUCTION, at_ their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., RIDAY, February 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECTION of ORIGINAL JAPANESE COLOUR.PRINTS and 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A selected Portion of the Library of the Right Hon. 
LORD POLWARTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ie b AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. MONDAY, February 15, and Following 
nd ok ‘precisely an_ interesting COLLECTION of 
OOKS and PAMPHLETS selected from the 
LIBRARY of the Right Hon. LORD POLW. ata (of Mertoun 
House, Berwick), including an extensive Series of Civil War 
and Newspape: 
‘oclamations—Virgil’s Aeneidos, printed 
by Caxton—Rare Old _ English Black-Letter Books—Corte di Pavia, Il 
pn ogee Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester's Copy—Series of Mal 
Charts, and Plans of Battles — American Maps — Penn's Laws or 
Praaapivanta, Original Manuscript—Cases of Appeal in the Scottish 
Courts—Engraved English and French Portraits, &c. 


May be viewed, Catalogues may be head. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
deve, il SELL by AUCTION at ae House, No. 13, Wellington 


DNE February 17, at 1 o'clock 
precise ‘ MENG RAVINGS and DRAWIN (Framed and in the Port- 
‘olio), frciuding the COLLECTIO Not the late GEORGE SMITH, 
Fsq.. F.S.A., os a fine Impression, in the rare First State, of 
ae “Portrait of Lueas Vorsterman, etched by Sir A. Vandyck—the 
Raby Pack, by H. B. Chalon, after W. Ward—the Set of Four 
Shooting Pieces, ty Woollett, after Stubbs, Proofs before Letters— 
tint Portraits a Sir J oy te a Drawings in Water- 
Colours, by J. Varley, D. M. Serres, R. tall. W. Vandervelde and 
others: the perty of the thy FAMES GIBSON HAMILTON 

AR ueer Holm, whose Wife was Grandniece of 
.A; comprising Miss Croker, by 8. — 
after Sir T. Lawr Proof—Countess Gower and Child, by and 
after the same, Proof—a Caiorion of the Works of Sir T. Lawrence, 
by different Engravers, with Biographical a agg pe Portraits 
after Sir T. Lawrence, by 8. Cousins, F. C. Lewis, 8. W. Reynolds, &c. ; 
other Properties, comprising Prints and V _ Telating to America— 
Mezzotint Pond Stippl e Portraits—Fancy Subjects of the English and. 
0018, &C, 

















French 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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~ Library of the late Sir JAMES T,. KNOWUES, K.C.V.O. 
and a portion of the Library of D. R. CLARK, Esq., 
M.A. F.S.A. Scot. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will me Ly A AUCTION v4 their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand Y, February 18, and Following 
Day, 8 ss 1 = precieel: HOOKS and MANU! RIPTS including 
the LIBRARY of the late Sir JAMES T. KN WLES, K.C.V.O. 
foold a by oer of the Executors) ; a PORTION of the LIBBARY of 
Wer] M.A. F.8.A.8cot. ;a PORTION of the LIBRARY 
yt the late JAMES BOLTON, Esq., of Storrs Hall (the Property of 
ANNABELLA ad BOUGHEY), and other Properties, Ce =| 
Works on the Fine Arts—First Editions of Englis a 
Authors Americana —Books of Emblems, Portraits, tnd C ng ures 
k-Plates, &c —Arabian Nights, Villon Boclety—The Ge 
Burlington Pine Arts Club Publications—Le Pautre, uvres ¢ d'Arehi- 
tecture—Thackeray, Works, 0 Library Baition, 22 vols.—Early 
lish Text Society's Publications—Shakespeare, edited by Payne 
Hnlioh Text illustrated by G. Cruik: ikshank— Works by ir, "rhomas 
More Westmacott’s English Spy—Dugdale’s 
1849, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The valuable amen a v4 t Aste. im, the Property of 
8 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 

; . .C., on MONDAY, February 22, and Following A 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of AUTOGRAP 
LETTERS, HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS and MANUSCRIPTS, the 
ire rty of J. STODDART, Fsq., anor ay, - foie. D. Garrick, 

ean, Mrs. Siddons, T. Gainsbo ugh. 5 W. Scott; ©. Dickens, 
Fad others—important Letters of Lord. <élson, and a fine collection 
of Nelson Letters, Portraits, on vings, Relics, _ ke., oa volume— 














FROM J. M DENT & COS LIST. 





A_RE-ISSUE OF MUTHER’S PAINTING IN PARTS. 





THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By Prof. RICHARD MUTHER. 


New Edition, Revised and Continued by the Author to the end of the XIXth Century, with nearly 
1,300 Illustrations in Black-and-White and 48 in Colours. 


To be Completed in 22 Parts at 2s. 6d. net. 


PART I. 


“ As a record of European Art in the Nineteenth 


Order taken for Sets only. 


READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 


Century it stands alone.,—Datty News. 


** Richard Muther...... talks vividly about the thousand things he knows, and he is of extraordinary 


comprehensiveness of sympathy as well as attainments. 


It would simply be impossible for any painter to 


have his breadth of interests......4 book of excellent service...... Dr. Muther is quite amongst the most 
accomplished of the popularizers and disseminators of art knowledge.” —STaNvaRv. 


Prospectus on application. 





ic Scores 
in Albums from the Toole Sale—a ! Small 1 naar of Books. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectf nly give notice that they will y~ the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 10, OLD ENG- 
soem wer PLATE of the late Miss HENRIETTA LEWES, the 

MACPHERSON, deceased, and others. 

“On FRIDAY, February 12, a COLLECTION of 
FLEMISH CARVED WOUD FIGURES, the Property of a GENTLE- 
MAN—Porcelain—Old English Oak and other Furniture from various 
sources. 

On SATURDAY, February 13, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 








Furniture, Pictures, Engravings, dc. 


HERE will be SOLD at PUBLIC AUCTION, 
on FEBRUARY 9, 1909. ane oe Following De at half- 

at 16, RUE BELLOCY PAU, B yt hd g . FRANCE, the 
Property of See late Mrs. W. FORBES MO ELEC- 
TION of ANCIENT and MODERN FURNT TU RE—Pictures— 
oe -  B. — 2» Martin and other 
4 -e- -o er and other Objects. 

For further information and for Catalogues apply to Mr, 
RIGAULET, Notary, 6, Rue Gachet, Pau, France. 











Magazines, &e. 


PBBENEZER PROUT’S WORKS. 
Bound, each net, 53. 

HARMONY: its Theory aot Evacties. Twenty-fourth Impression. 
Revised and largely writte 

ANALYTICAL KEY TO ‘THE EXERCISES in the Same. Net 3s. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Ninth Impression. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. Fourth Impression. 

FUGUE. Fifth Impression. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Impression. 

MUSICAL FORM. Seventh Impression. 

APPLIED FORMS. Fifth Impression. 

‘THE ORCHESTRA. 2 vols. Fourth Impression. 

AUGENER, Lep., 6, New Burlington Street, and 22, Newgate Street. Street. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
Its Past, its Present, and its Future. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
Pp. 896, 58. net. 
Fifteen Special Contributors and. over a Hundred 
Authorities in all parts of the Empire have collaborated in 
its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster ; and all Booksellers. 


CURTIS’S 
OTANICAL MAGAZINE. 
Fourth Series, No. 50. FEBRUARY, 1909. 
Contents. 
ALPINIA Bracteata. Eastern Himalaya. Double Plate. 
ULIGOBOTRYA Henryi. China. 
ERANTHEMOUM Wattii. Northern India. 
PINUS Bungeana. North China. 
SORBUS Vilmorini. China. 
Monthly, 5 ae Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. Annnal Subscription, 


post free, 4 
Vols. 1 to. 4, Fourth Series, 42s. each. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO. 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., FEBRUARY 6, contains :— 
FONTS (with Illustrations). 
THE PROPOSED SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS : PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
TO STUDENTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 
REASON IN ARCHITECTURE (Carpenters’ Hall Lectures). 
THE gage TECHNICAL BUREAU. 











“ THE: ow”: © eens OF A 
BUILDER'S FOREMAN 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 
GLAMORGAN NEW COUNTY HALL (General and Detail 


Elevations) ; 
SEACROFT HYDRO HOTEL, SKEGNESS (View and Plan 
and Detail Elevation) ; 
JESUS HOSPITAL, ROTHWELL 
From Offices as above (4d., by -), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, Mt ry all News- 


agents, 





VASARI ON TECHNIQUE. 


Translated into English for the first time by LOUISA 
S. MACLEHOSE. Edited, with Introduction, Commen- 
tary and Notes, by Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 


This work, the introduction to Vasari's ‘ Lines,’ has never 
before been translated out of the Italian into any other 
European language, in spite of its enormous value to all 
interested in art. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her 
Friends. By Baron F. VON HUGEL. Photogravure 
Portraits. 2 vols. aay J 8vo, 21s. net. 

l dattempt in any language 
to apply the modern “eientifie method to all the facts of 
religion on the grand scale....The best-informed and most 
inspiring study of religion in our time—a mine for all future 
workers in that jield."—DalLy NEWS. 








OLD WORLD TRAVEL. 


A new and attractive Series of Travel Books. 
Illustrated in Colour. Square medium 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net each. 

The author and artist in all cases make special tours over 
the whole of the ground. Each volume will contain some 


— Illustrations and many Line Drawings in the 
‘ext. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 
ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by 
GORDON HOME. 
“* We congratulate the author artist and the publishers on a 
delightful book which is very moderate in price.” 
ATHEN£UM. 


VENETIA AND NORTHERN 
ITALY. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. Illustrated in Colour and 
Line by GORDON HOME. 
“Mr. Home’s illustrations serve to heighten the value of 
an entirely delightfu! book.” —DAILY NEWS. 


‘* Guides to the spirit of the place.”—Datty News. 


THE 
MEDIAZ-VAL TOWN SERIES. 


A Series of Literary Guide-Books. 

With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions 
from Paintings and Sculptures, Mapsand Plans. Fcap. 8vo, 
(pocketable), in grey cloth and limp green paste grain roan 
binding. 

NEW VOLUME. 


PISA.+ 
By JANET ROSS and NELLY ERICHSEN. Illus- 
trated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 

Assisi,” Bruges,t Brussels,t Cairo,t Cambridge,t 
Chartres,t Constantinople,* Dublin,t Edinburgh,t 
Ferrara,t Florence,t London,t Moscow,* Nurem- 
berg,* Oxford,t Paris,t Perugia,* »* Rome,t 
Rouen,t Seville,t Siena,t Toledo,* Venice,t Verona,t 
Milan.t 

* Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 48. 6d. net. 
+ Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; roan, 58. 6d. net. 

‘* A pretty series, wherein art and history are 

deftly combined in the service of the tours 





WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





THE TEMPLE 


Edited by DUGALD 


BIOGRAPHIES. 


MACFADYEN, M.A. 


Illustrated with Portraits, &c., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per volume, 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE LAWRENCES 


OF THE PUNJAUB. 


By F. P. GIBBON, Author of ‘The Record of the Gurkhas,’ &c. 


PREVIOUS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS, Author of ‘ Life of Walt 
hitman.’ With many Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


“A careful and interesting study of President Lincoln. 
He telis us more than the ordinary biographer of the intimate 
personal life.”,—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“* An excellent piece of work, telling with sympathy, with 
restraint, and often with a fine insight, one of the most 
romantic of life-stories.”"—DAaILY NEWS. 


VOLUMES. 


| MAZZINI. By Botton Kine, M.A. 
(2nd Edition. 


4. F. WATTS, R.A. By the Rev. Hucu 
| MACMILLAN, D.D. (2nd Edition. 


| BROWNING. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. 
(3rd Edition, 


| MAJOR - GENERAL HARRISON. By the 
| Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON. 





LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


Edited by H. WARNER ALLEN. 

A Series in the Original French. Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per vol. ; limp lambskin, 
28. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLS. 
POEMES DE VICTOR HUGO (1822-65). 
Préface de L’ AGUETTANT. 
eat ey EPITRES, ET L’ART POET- 
UE DE BOILEAU. Préface 
ph FILon. 
Full Prospectus free on application. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


The finest Series of Pocket Volumes ever 
* published. 
With Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth, ls. 6d. 
net; lambskin, 2s. net per volume. 


A full Descriptive Prospectus will be forwarded 
post free on application. 


‘‘ No other series furnishes in so handy a form 
and at so small a cost so large a selection of the 
world’s best literature.” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 








PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
J. M. DENT & CO. 15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Dublin Castle and the Irish People. 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN. Demy S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


** An exceedingly lively and vigorous exposition.” 
Evening Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 


Language and Character of the 


Roman People. Translated from the German of OSCAR 
WEISE, with Additional Notes and References for English Readers, 
by Prof. H. A. STRONG, M.A. LL.D., and A. Y. CAMPBELL, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


The Story of the Jewish People. By 


JACK M. MYERS. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each. 


Travels and Travellers in India. By 


E. FARLEY OATEN, Author of ‘ Anglo-Indian Literature,’ being the 
Le Bas Cambridge Prize Essay for 1908. Crown 8vo. 


The Life of Jehoshua, The Prophet 
of Nazareth. An Occult Study anda Key to the Bible. 
Demy 8vo, 72. 6d. 


NEW CATHOLIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Ideals in the Gospels. 


(Christus.) By Prof. Dr. HERMANN SCHELL. With 90 Illus- 
trations from the Old Masters. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Father Tyrrell’s Modernism. An Exposi-| 


tory Criticism of ‘Through Scylla and Charybdis,’ in an Open Letter 
to Mr. Athelstan Riley. By HAKLUYT EGERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘*Mr. Egerton’s work is a careful and conscientious study of an | 
obe 


extraordinarily interesting place of religious development.” —Globe. 


Choice Morsels of the Bread of Life: | 


or, Select Readings from the Old Testament. 


Compiled by CHARLES COPPENS, S.J. The Douay Version and 
Notes. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
Heortology. A History of the Christian 


Festivals from their Origin to the Present Day. By Dr. K. A. 
HEINRICH KELNER, Professor of Catholic Theology at the 
University of Bonn, translated from the second (corrected and 


enlarged) edition with the author’s permission, by a Priest of the 


Diocese of Westminster. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘* We have here a picture of Christian worship in its source and in its 
development. Heortology teaches us how and when our feasts came to be 
observed, and the way they have impinged on political and ecclesiastical 
society. The translation has evidently been the object of much care and 
attention. We congratulate editors and publishers on the appearance of this 
handsome addition to the International Catholic Library.” 

The Rev. Giizert Hicarns in the Universe. 


History of the German People at the 


Close of the Middle Ages. By JOHANNES JANSSEN. 
Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. Vols. 13 and 14. Demy 8vo, 
per 2 vols. 25s. 


SA LASOOILIOOOLY 


With a Prefatory Note by the Chief Rabbi. | 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND CHALDAA. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


| = 
The Book of the Kings of Egypt. By 
| E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
12s. net. 

‘* We leave with regret a book the intrinsic value of which, together 
with its use as a work of reference, is a credit alike to the author and the 


great Museum whose Department of Oriental Antiquities he directs. 
Atheneum. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings. 


By Dr. E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Shortly. 


By Dr, E. A. 


net 


The Book of the Dead. 
WALLIS BUDGE, M.A. LL.D. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. 
each. 

The text of the Theban Version of the above will be reset from type. 
Many new variant versions of the most important of the Chapters will be 
added, and, in an Appendix, examples of many of the later Books of the 
Dead will be given. 


Con- | 
taining the History of an Initiate. By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. | 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Music: its Laws and Evolution. by 


JULES COMBARIEN, Lecturer at the Collége de France. Trans- 
lated by JOSEPH SKELLON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


_The Transformations of the Animal 
World. By M. CHARLES DEPERET, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute de France, and Dean of the Faculty of Science at 
the Université de Lyon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


|'Human Speech: its Physical Basis. 
By N. C. MACNAMARA, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘*Major Macnamara shows a wide acquaintance with contemporary 
| biology—indeed, to such an extent is this the case that the book can well be 
| recommended as an Introduction to this department of science...... This is an 
| excellent additional volume to the ‘International Scientific Series.’ The 


illustrations have been carefully chosen, and there is a good index.” —Nature. 


Periodic Law. By A. E. Garrerr. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES IN 
| THE DRYDEN LIBRARY. 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield. By O iver 


GOLDSMITH. With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
This edition has been revised, and contains an Appendix on the sale of 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’ 


A Seiection from the Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect. By WILLIAM BARNES. 
Edited by his SON. Copyright Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


net ; leather, 2s. net. 


The f&neid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII. 
Translated into Blank Verse by HENRY SMITH WRIGHT, B.A. 
Vol. II., completing the Aineid. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘*Mr. Wright’s scholarly translation into blank verse places this old- 
world classic within the mental grasp of the masses, ‘and in doing this he has 
done a service to the literature of the day for which the public are very much 
indebted to him.” — United Service Gazette. 








KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


Lrpv., Dryden House, Gerrard Street, London, W. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUSS LIST. 





LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN 
FARMER. 


Now ready. By J. H. ST. JOHN CREVECGEUR. 


Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1782, with a Prefatory Note by 
W. P. TRENT, and an Introduction by LUDWIG LEWISHON. 


Small demy 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 


PLAYS OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 


And some of the Traditions upon which the 
Plays were founded. 
Feb. 11. By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Litt.D. LL.D. 
With 29 Full-Page Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 


An Anthology. 
Now ready. Compiled by A. H. HYATT. 
(Uniform with ‘The Charm of London,’ ‘ The Charm of Venice,’ &c.) 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


THE CAVALIER TO HIS LADY. 


An Anthology of Seventeenth-Century Love Songs. 
Now ready. Selected and Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK. 
With a Frontispiece after a Water-Colour Drawing by BYAM SHAW, B.I. 


Medium 16mo, gilt tops; red cloth or quarter bound, antique 
grey boards, 1s. 6d. net; 


Quarter vellum, grey cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net; 
Special three-quarter vellum, Oxford side papers, silk marker, 5s. net. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA; AND 
DRAMATIC ROMANCES AND 
LYRICS. 


Immediately. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
With 10 Full-Page Illustrations after Water-Colours by 
ELEANOR F. BRICKDALE. 
Large fcap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
Also 250 numbered large-paper copies, on pure rag paper, the plates 
mounted, bound in whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 


(Uniform with ‘ Pippa Passes and Men and Women,’ ‘ Ballads and Lyrics 
of Love,’ and ‘ Legendary Ballads from Percy’s Reliques.’) 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 


By MM. LES ACADEMICIENS GONCOURT. 
Fully illustrated after Water-Colour and Sepia Drawings by the 
Japanese Artist YOSHIO MARKINO. 

Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. Limited Edition of 
Large-Paper Numbered Copies, 42s, net. 


‘*This account of Paris, its institutions, its history, its women, its artists, 
of the army, industry, journalism, and politics, is pure delight. There could 
be no better introduction to a knowledye of Paris as she is.” 


Westminster Gazette. 
DEVON: 


Its Moorlands, Streams, and Coasts. 
By LADY ROSALIND NORTHCOTE. 


Fully illustrated in Colours by FREDERICK J. WIDGERY. 
Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. 
‘* Both the letterpress and the illustrations of this book merit the very 
highest praise.” —Morning Post. 
‘* Authoress, artist, and publisher are alike to be congratulated on the 
result of their labours—a volume full of charm and delight in every respect.” 
Western Morning Newa. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE ROGUE OF RYE. 


Now ready. By W. WILLMOTT DIXON. 6s. 


A clever historical novel dealing with Napoleon’s attempted invasion of 
England. A spirited narrative, replete with stirring incidents and dramatic 
situations. 


JULIAN REVELSTONE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ 6s. 
‘ A History of our Own Times,’ &c.’ 


Now ready. 


A great novel by a great author. A story possessing all the charm and 
interest that Mr. McCarthy is so thoroughly able to impart, and one that 
will be welcome to all lovers of unquestionably good fiction. 

First impression exhausted on day of publication. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A QUESTION OF MEANS. 


By M. B. CROSS, 6s. 
Author of ‘ Love and Olivia,’ &c. 


An absorbing story of modern English life, written from a distinctly novel 
point of view. 

‘* Her characters are good tobe with. Moreover, her narrative manner is 
always healthy and self-controlled.”—Times. 


IDOLATRY. 


By ALICE PERRIN, 
Feb. 11. Author of ‘ The Stronger Claim,’ 6s. 
‘The Waters of Destruction,’ &c. 


Now ready. 


This is another of Mrs. Perrin’s fascinating Anglo-Indian stories. Those 
who have read and enjoyed her previous novels will not be disappointed in 
‘Idolatry.’ 


THE JUNE PRINCESS. 


9 By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
Feb. 18. Author of ‘ An April Princess.” Gs. 


The story of a girl’s search for happiness. She battles bravely through many 
an adventure, experiences many different kinds of love, and eventually 
discovers the goal of her long journey. 


THE MERRY HEART. 


Feb. 25. By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 6s. 


A story of life in modern London. It relates with imagination and delicate 
humour the adventures of several young men and women engaged ir daily 
work in the city. 





NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 
RED RECORDS. By Alice Perrin. 


THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By Alice Perrin. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. By James Payn. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. By Dick Donovan. 
CASTE AND CREED. By F. E. Penny. 


AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. By 8. Squire Sprigge. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Anthony Trollope. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
LTD. 
SOME WORKS ON HISTORY. 


NOW READY. 
NEW IMPRESSION OF 


FEUDAL ENGLAND. 
By J. HORACE ROUND. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


WORKS BY SIR JAMES RAMSAY, BART. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE, A.D. 1154-1216. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

THE DAWN OF A CONSTITUTION ; 

Or, the Bate of Henry III. to Edward ITI. 

(A.D. 1216- ») 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORIC LINKS. 

Topographical Guides to the Reading of History. 
By DOROTHEA MAGUIRE, L.L.A. With a Preface 
by HUBERT HALL, of H.M. Public Record Office. 

ith 16 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANDED INTEREST. 
By R. M. GARNIER. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. 


ANNALS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY 
By R. M. GARNIER. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Messrs) SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. beg to 
announce that Dr. Theal is now rearranging and largely 
rewriting his monumental work, The final form in which 
it will appear will be in Eight Volumes, as under, at 


7s. 6d. per Volume. 
ee PART I. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Vol. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
[Now ready. 
. II. FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY BY 
wee THE DUTCH. [Shortly. 
’ UNT OF THE DUTCH, POR- 
=o ACT UGUESE, HOTTENTOTS, AND 
BANTU. (In prepa: 
NOW READY. 
PART IL. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH 
AFRICA SINCE 1795. 

Vol. I. 1795-1 
IL 1828-1846. 


Vol. IV. 1854-1872. 
V. 1872-1894. 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH MANOR. 
By Prof. P. VINOGRADOFF. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Dr. F. MACKOWER. Medium 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVILISATION 
OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


By T. BURCKHARDT. Translated by S. G. C. 
MIDDLEMORE. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. 
By Prof. W. MOELLER. Vols. I. and IL. translated 
by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, B.D. Vol. III. by J. H. 
EESE, M.A. 8 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. each. 


MEDALLIONS FROM EARLY 
FLORENTINE HISTORY. 
», EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), Author 
of * Stories from Dante,’ &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
By J. A. JOERG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF GERMAN HISTORY. 
By J. A. JOERG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lep., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 
BOOKS : 


AN INDEX-CATALOGUE. 


WITH REFERENCES TO THE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES OF HAIN, COPINGER, PROCTOR, 


PELLECHET, CAMPBELL, HAEBLER, 
BURGER, AND OTHER AUTHORITIES. 
BY 


R. A. PEDDIE, 


Acting-Librarian of the St. Bride Foundation 
Technical Library, 
Author of ‘ Printing in Brescia in the 
Fifteenth Century.’ 


The bibliography of fifteenth-century literature 
is contained in a large number of volumes, through 
all of which it is very often necessary to search 
before the description of a book can be found. 
Mr. Peddie’s Index is arranged by authors, and 
includes references to the bibliographies of the 
period, both general and special, and points 
instantly to the places where a book has been 
described. In addition to this, references are 
given to facsimiles, such as those published by 
the Type Facsimile Society. 

The enormous increase in the number of 
identified and registered Incunabula since the 
days of Hain’s ‘ Repertorium Bibliographicum’ is 
shown by the fact that of the ‘ Doctrinale’ of 
Alexander Gallus, Hain registered 108 editions, 
whereas Mr. Peddie has found notes and descrip- 
tions of 300. 

The work will be of great importance to all who 
have to deal with early printed books, bringing 
together as it does the whole of the editions of a 
book, and indicating the bibliographies which 
contain collations, and descriptions of them. 


The above work is appearing 
as a serial publication in the 
‘LIBRARY WORLD,’ aspecimen 
copy of which will be sent 
post free on application. 


COMMENTS. 


** There cannot be two opinions as to the excel- 
lence and utility of your index of authors for 
incunabula—it will be indispensable as a working 
tool in all libraries of any size.” 

F. Manan, Brasenose Coll., Oxford. 

*“*I think your system of indexing ‘ Fifteenth- 
Century Books’ admirable......will be of great 
service to librarians.” 

S. G. CockERELL, Fitzwilliam Museum. 

**Tt is clear to me that your index will be more 
complete, and in more convenient form, than 
anything of the kind now existing.” 

Dr. Briuines, New York Pub. Lib. 

** As to the need of a list of incunabula there 
can be no question, and we share the gratification 
of all librarians that you have undertaken it.” 

Herpert Putnam, Library of Congress. 

** Your index to incunabula under authors is a 
great undertaking, and cannot fail to be of very 
great use.” 

F. Jenkinson, Cambridge Univ. Lib. 

‘*T am sure the index will be very useful.” 

E. Gorvon Durr. 

**[The] index is of the greatest interest. Such a 
work was much needed...... Will appeal to a larger 
public than students of incunabula.” 

Dr. W. A. CopincEr. 

** Most interesting contribution...... It will be of 
great use to us.” 

Dr. Konrap HAEBLER, Royal Library, Berlin. 





THE ‘LIBRARY WORLD’ OFFICE. 
LIBRACO LIMITED, 
60, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square, E.C. 





A NEW LIGHT ON THE QUESTION 
OF LIFE. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby is known for his broad grasp 
of medical questions and his plain-spokenness in 


dealing therewith. He is once more to the fore 

with a publication which will appeal with singular 

force to the world at large and to those of us in 
rticular who would possess the secret of well- 
ing. 

In his happily named publication, ‘The Will to 
Do,’ Dr. Saleeby clears up one of the problems of 
mankind. Right in the commencement the Doctor 
makes the bold pronouncement that ‘‘ Nerves Rule 
the World”; and he proves his contention up to 
the hilt. He further declares it ‘‘ impossible in 
the modern world to win success, or even happiness 
without success, except by nervous activity.” 

Others have ere now pointed to causes of human 
suffering without throwing any light upon an anti- 
dote. Not so Dr. Saleeby. ‘* It is the business of 
every one,” he declares, *‘ to inquire into the condi- 
tion by which his powers may most completely 
express themselves.” The really wise man, says 
this authority, will thus choose his food, not as 
most do, by exclusive reference to its taste, but 
also as to its worth for the tissues of his brain. 


Tuer NERVE TEsT. 

In a most interesting manner Dr. Saleeby shows 
how at one time muscle ruled the world. But one of 
the great facts of progress has been the discarding 
of brute force and the substitution of the nerve test. 

Sound advice of a most practical nature is 
tendered by the Doctor. He declares that ‘‘ since 
nerve nowrules the world, and that without nervous 
health there can be no health, the first question 
we must ask, when any special food or tonic is 
brought before us, is as to its worth for nerve.” 

A Momentovus Discovery. 

In Sanatogen, Dr. Saleeby has evidently dis- 
covered the long-sought tonic food that will tone 
the nerves whilst at the same time nourishing the 
body. In ‘ The Will to Do’ the author says it would 
be a sufficient recommendation for Sanatogen that 
it was proved to be a valuable nerve food. But he 
points out that it contains another element which 
is indeed absolutely necessary for life. This is 
Phosphorus. 

Now, a curious fact is brought to light in this 

ublication. ‘* Many of the forms,” to quote Dr. 

leeby’s own words, ‘‘in which phosphorus is 
administered seem altogether to defy the body to 
absorb them.” There is a wealth of meaning in 
this that will not be lost on the reader. And in 
his characteristic way he drives it home in the 
very next sentence: ‘*The special point about 
Sanatogen is that not only is phosphorus there, 
but that it is absorbed.” 

Dr. Saleeby does not stop there. He tells his 
readers exactly in what way Sanatogen acts as a 
perfect tonic food. ‘* Whilst it stimulates, it does 
not excite so much as supply. It is a true tonic 
because it is a true food, and in some special way a 
nerve food.” 

A PRosLeM SOLVED. 

The prevalence of that mysterious state, nervous 
exhaustion, which is the curse of the age, and of 
the other ills due to the stress and turmoil of the 
age, is dwelt upon. And the writer remarks upon 
the dee eonten | but mistaken notion that alcohol 
is useful as a stimulant. It can, as he conclusively 
demonstrates, become a poison. The need of the 
age is not merely for a lubricant oil, but for a 
substance that is actually capable of re-creating 
the machine. 

Finally, the writer asserts that Sanatogen not 
only repairs the waste tissue, but that it has solved 
the problem of administering the life-giving ele- 
ment, phosphorus, in such a way that the nervous 
system can take hold of it—a problem which has 
not hitherto been solved. On all counts Sanatogen 
is proved to be of equal benefit to the young and 
the aged, the invalid and the convalescent, the 
weak and ailing, and those who desire to maintain 
their vigour. Dr. Saleeby’s ‘The Will to Do’ will 
amply repay all readers who value health and the 
power to enjoy their share of this world’s good. 

Some specimen copies are available for distribu- 
tion, and one will be sent gratis and post free on 
application to the publishers, F. Williams & Co., 
24, Alfred Place, London, W.C.. mentioning the 
Atheneum. Sanatogen is sold by all chemists in 
tins from ls. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
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H A RP ER & BROTHERS 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


THE BRITISH TAR 


In Fact and Fiction. The Poetry, Pathos, and Humour of the Sailor’s Life 





With Frontispiece in Colour and 130 Illustrations from Old Prints, &c. 
BY 


Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. (Author of ‘The British Fleet ’) 
With Chapters on the Place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in Naval History by 


JOHN LEYLAND (Author of ‘ The Blockade of Brest,’ &c.) 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net [Ready February 15 


This volume fills a great gap in our national literature. Writers upon Naval subjects have devoted their attention to strategy, tactics, and in some 
measure to biography, but not one of them has sought to delineate caniuie the individuality of the seaman. In this book the influence of the seaman— 
officer and man—his character and social life, his appearance in drama, fiction, satire, and poetry, are the subject of fresh and original treatment. It is the 
only account of the personnel of the Navy in existence, and throws much valuable light on Naval History. The illustrations—a special feature of the book 
—are from private and public collections, and present a series of pictures of nautical life, sentiment, humour, and caricature such as cannot be found elsewhere ? 





ee 


Harper's Library of Living Thought 


Feap. 8vo, gilt tops, decorative covers, richly gilt backs. Per volume: cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 33. 6d. net 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY 


ALGERNON W. M. COUNT 
CHARLES FLINDERS LEO 
SWINBURNE PETRIE TOLSTOY 
Three Plays of Shakespeare Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity The Teaching of Jesus 


Please write for Descriptive Leafiet of this Series. Other Volumes in preparation will be shortly announced, including 


Works by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON and SVANTE ARRHENIUS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COMIC SIDE OF SCHOOL 





A REMARKABLE FIRST NOVEL BY AN ENGLISH 


The humour of the English schoolboy and schoolgirl as seen by an 
Inspector of Schools [February 15 


| 
WRITER 
| 
DIANA OF THE swamp | MESRY MOMENTS 
By ROY N. CLARKE “ By HENRY J. BARKER — 
| With Cover Design by J. HASSALL 
| 


Showing how a weird curse is fulfilled after a lifetime of A and 
ruthless evildoing [February 15 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY Number. 7 Complete Stories. 60 Illustrations 


E. A. ABBEY, R.A. Illustrations to Shakespeare’s ‘ Pericles’ 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Comments on ‘ Pericles’ 


Contributions by Marsorie Bowen, Norman Duncan, 
W. D. Howetts, Prof. T. R. Lounssury, &e. 


RADIUM AND THE EARTH’S HEAT. By Prof. J. Joty 


BERLIN TENEMENTS. With 9 Illustrations from Photographs 
THE INNER SHRINE. A New Serial (Anonymous). [Illustrated by Frank Crate 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN ’S|EVELEIGH NASH’S|IMR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 


LORD AYEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 


Peace and Happiness. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
These essays discuss many subjects of universal interest 
with the shrewd and kindly wisdom that in ‘ The Pleasures 
of Life’ and other works from the same pen has proved 
helpful and stimulating to so many readers. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 


(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D. LL.D., 
ius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Characters of Theophrastus. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Public Orator of the University, 1870. A New Edition. 
Edited by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[ci ical Library. 











The Acropolis of Athens. 


By MARTIN L. D’OOGE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Michigan. Fully illustrated. 8vo, 
178, net. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B. LL.D. Author of 
‘Mars and its Canals,’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes, 


Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. 
By RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Con- 
densed by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M. F.R.S. 
With Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations 
and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 











SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Coming Struggle in 
Eastern Asia. PUTNAM WEALE, 


Author of ‘Manchu and Muscovite,’ &c., with Illus- 
trations and a Map. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
EDITION DE LUKE. In 23 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. X. The Spoils of Poynton. A London Life. 
The Chaperon. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


TONO-BUNGAY. 
By H.G. WELLS. 


A novel of contemporary English life. It claims affinity 
with ‘ KIPPS,’ as distinguished from Mr. Wells’s romances 
into which a fantastic element enters. 


One Immortality. 


POCKET DICKENS.—New Volume. 


Our Mutual Friend. 


A Reprint of the First Edition, with the Illustrations, 
and an Introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, 
by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
net ; limp leather, 3s. net. 








By 
H. FIELDING HALL. 








Shakespeare. 


By Prof. WALTER RALEIGH. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


[Eversley Series. 
William Morris. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 








The Religion of the 
Common Man. 


By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





HUNGARY OF TO-DAY. 


BY MEMBERS OF THE HUNGARIAN 
GOVERNMENT, &c. 


Edited by PERCY ALDEN, M.P. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 


No one who wishes to extend his knowledge of the inter- 
esting and romantic land of the Magyars should miss reading 
this k. An authoritative pom reliable account of its 
peoples, constitution, home and foreign administration, and 
social life, the value and interest of the volume is enhanced 
by the inclusion of a splendid series of photographs, illus- 
trative of Hungarian life in all its phases, 


A FAVOURITE OF NAPOLEON 
The Memoirs of Mile. George. 


Price 10s. net. 


“Mlle. George's life offers many reasons for the remem- 
brance of poy, wet none so great as her friendship with 
Napoleon....The book is full of interest and significance.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


PETTICOAT PILGRIMS 
ON TREK. 


By Mrs. FRED MATURIN. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Diary of Two Years spent in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. 


“ As entertaining as a good novel....It overflows with 
high spirits, and that although the authoress was in many 
a tight place....Digressions but add to the charm of a 
singularly attractive book.”—Scotsman. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD SPORTSMAN. 


By W. B. WOODGATE. Price 15s. net. 


“* Altogether this book is one that will appeal not only to 
those interested in rowing or Varsity life, but to all who 
take pleasure in listening to the outspoken opinions of a 
pn Oa representative of the best sort of English- 
man.”— : 


“This breezy, vigorous, wholesome volume....The genial 


spirit of sportsmanship broods cheerfully over his es.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


NEW 6/- FICTION. 
STRANLEIGH’S MILLIONS. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


Some further episodes in the life of that popular 
millionaire peer, ‘‘ Young Lord Stranleigh,” whose personal 
charm and financial dexterity are turned to good account 
in the amazing adventures chronicled in this book. 


A GREAT ITALIAN STORY. 


AFTER THE PARDON. 


By MATILDE SERAO. 


This novel, so mee i conception and so vigorous in 
treatment, has for its theme the sanctity and sacrifice of 
Christian marriage. It is altogether the most remarkable 
work which has proceeded from the pen of Matilde Serao. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL ROMANCE. 


THE NEW ANDROMEDA. 


By CARLTON DAWE. 


AN ENGROSSING MYSTERY. 


THE WHISPERING MAN. 
By H. K. WEBSTER. 


“ One of the cleverest and most exciting of puzzles.” 
Observer. 





At all Bookshops, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 
EVELEIGH NASH, London. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF 


GEORGE CANNING 
AND SOME INTIMATE FRIENDS. 


Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters, Jeux d’Esprit, 
&c. Edited by Capt. JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Por. 
traits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE LIFE OF 
PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 


D.M., NATURALISTE DU’ ROI. An Old-World Story of 
French Travel and Science in the Days of Linnzus. By the 
late Capt. S. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. Edited by G. F, 
SCOTT ELLIOT, F.LS. F.R.G.S. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


The Herzogenberg Correspondence. Edited by MAX 
KALBECK, and Translated by HANNAH BRYANT (Mrs. 
With Portrait. 


Atkinson). Demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS 
OF GREEK VASES. 


Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, of 
the Musée de Louvre, Paris, by BETTINA KAHNWEILER. 
With a Preface by JANE ELLEN HARRISON, of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge. With Coloured and other Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON. 


(Right Hon. Sir CHARLES ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G.), 
1814-1905, Statesman and Philanthropist. By WILLIAM 
S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 

** A volume to read, a volume eloquent of the records of 
@ man more anxious to do things than to acquire a name 
for having done them.”—Daily News. 

“A fascinating ee. full of wonderful vignettes of 
political personages between the memorable years of 1814- 
1905.” —Birmingham Gazette. 


ROMANCE OF THE EAST SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


TALES OF THE CALIPHS. 


> CLAUD FIELD, Author of ‘The Confessions of Al 
Ghazzali.’ 

In this series the great storehouses of Oriental romance 
will be opened for the first time to the public. Tales from 
the Sanscrit, from the Chinese, from every language of the 
Kast possessing a great literature will appear in due course. 
From these vivid narratives of old-world romance it will be 
possible for the reader to glean much information concern- 
ing the lives and manners and customs of vanished races, 
and the greatness of Empires that have passed away. Mr. 
Claud Field, in ‘Tales of the Caliphs,’ gives us the genuine 
romance of history, authentic anecdotes of Caliphs of 
Bagdad and Cordova, and marvellous adventures of 
Haroun-al-Raschid concerning which even ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ is silent. 


FOUR NEW 6/ NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE BELOVED VAGABOND.’ 


SEPTIMUS. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. [Third Impression in the press. 
“If you want a perfectly delightful book, get W. J. 
Locke’s ‘Septimus.’ *— ~~ 4 ’ 


IONE CHALONER. 
= EARL OF IDDESLEJGH, Author of ‘ Dowland 
ie.” 


THE ARCHDEACON’S 
FAMILY. 


By MAUD EGERTON KING. 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Germany in the Later Middle Ages, 1200- 
1500. By Bishop Stubbs. Edited by 
Arthur Hassall. (Longmans & Co.) 


WE imagine, though there is nothing 
from the editor to tell us so, that this 
volume concludes the issue of the lectures 
on the history of Germany which were 
left in manuscript by Stubbs at his 
death in 1901. The lectures which were 
published in 1904 under the title of 
‘Lectures on European History’ were 
really, as many old Oxford men will 
remember, the continuation of the same 
course as that which appears in the 
volume before us, and were always, so 
far as we can remember, advertised as on 
German, not European, history. The 
earlier series, on Germany from 476 to 
1250, were published by Messrs. Longman 
in 1907. All are described as edited by 
Mr. Arthur Hassall. 

Before we discuss what this editing 
may mean in the volume before us 
we make one preliminary observation. 
The recent isssue of the ‘ Constitutional 
History’ in a French translation, edited 
by M. Petit-Dutaillis, has been marked 
by the insertion of over 130 pages of 
additions, corrections, and _ criticisms, 
which (though we regard some of them as 
rather otiose and hypercritical) have 
been for the most part rendered necessary 
by the progress of historical studies dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years. But 
Stubbs had, if somewhat inadequately, 
followed the course of such studies up to 
the date of the last edition of his great 
book, in 1896, and of his ‘ Select Charters,’ 
in 1901. Those two books were published 
and revised by himself; yet they 
have needed additions and corrections in 
the last seventeen years. What, then, shall 








we say about lectures on the history of 
Germany which were written, evidently, 
many years ago; which were certainly 
not revised after 1884, when the Professor 
became Bishop of Chester ; and concerning 
which there is not the slightest sign that 
the writer ever thought them worthy of 
publication ? Surely, if these were to 
be published at all, they needed full and 
careful revision ; or, if it be thought that 
anything which so great a scholar wrote 
should be published in whatever condition 
it was left, it should have been stated 
that the lectures were in no way prepared 
for publication by their author. Some- 
thing like this we feel bound to say on 
behalf of the many scholars who are 
jealous for the reputation of a great 
English historian of the nineteenth century. 
Something like this, we are confident, 
would have been said by Maitland if he 
had been still among us. 

But how have these lectures been edited? 
Our first complaint is that we have no 
means of knowing. Mr. Hassall does not 
tell us anything about the matter. He 
does not say what was the condition of 
the manuscript—whether it was complete 
or had lacune, whether it was written 
continuously, or divided, as it appears 
in print, into chapters. He does not tell 
us when it was written, or if there are 
any signs of revision, nor does he state 
when the lectures were last delivered ; 
but this fact we can discover for our- 
selves from the University Gazette. The 
lectures on the history of Germany from 
the accession of Rudolph of Hapsburg 
to the death of Maximilian were delivered 
by the Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the Michaelmas Term, 1883; in the 
following term he went on to the time of 
Charles V. We confess we cannot feel 
confident that we have the whole of these 
lectures. There seems to us something 
like a gap between the present volume and 
that which Mr. Hassall published in 1904. 
But of this more anon. 

Since Mr. Hassall has supplied no in- 
formation whatever about the Bishop’s 
manuscript or how he has treated it, 
we might at least expect that the volume 
as it appears would show marks of careful 
treatment. What do we find? A some- 
what incoherent prefatory note, in which 
we are assured that “the appearance of 
this volume will be received with immense 
pleasure by all students of the history 
of Europe in the Middle Ages”; and a 
list of books headed ‘Some Authorities,’ 
which gives not a single German work, 
either an original authority or a modern 
book; in which the only original texts 
mentioned—it is almost incredible—are 
Joinville and Philippe de Commines, the 
first of whom said not a word about 
German history; and where the other 
fourteen names are given without the 
smallest distinction, are all (except those 
of MM. Lavisse and Rambaud) books 
to be read in English, and vary from 
Milman to Dean Kitchin, and Arch- 
deacon Coxe to Prof. Thomas Tout, 
while some of them, so far as we are 
aware, hardly touch the matter of the book 
before us. We may add, however, that 





two of the books named are edited, and 
one is written, by Mr. Hassall himself. 

But surely we find something else ? 
Yes ; a fairly good, but inadequate Index ; 
the division of the lectures into chapters, 
with paragraph headings (which, with 
expressions here and there like “the 
previous volume” and “this work,” 
puzzle us very much, for neither the 
chapters nor the headings look as if 
they were written by Stubbs); and a 
few notes, all without distinction, and 
some obviously written by the editor, 
some by the author. What really has 
the editor done? Has he transcribed 
the manuscript? has he altered or 
omitted anything? There is nothing 
to tell us. He has certainly not supple- 
mented the text from more recent in- 
vestigation, or subjected it to the revision 
of any competent authority on German 
history. 

About Stubbs’s part in this book 
we need say little. It is palpable that it 
wants abundant correction and addition, 
which the author, meticulously exact 
in all that he allowed to see the light 
under his own hand, would have given 
before he had allowed—if he ever intended 
—the lectures to appear. It needs as 
little to be said that it is full of “ wise 
saws and modern instances,” pregnant 
summaries of constitutional progress, 
humorous illustration, and striking judg- 
ments of character. Every page of it is 
worth reading, for it is never a mere record 
of facts, but always illuminated by the 
personal judgments of a trained historian. 
We wish we could tell when it was written. 
A reference to Count Beust’s transfer 
of his services makes us think the com- 
position earlier than we should otherwise 
have imagined ; a note, which is perhaps 
by Mr. Hassall, refers to 1870; towards 
the end of the book there is mention of 
“Creighton’s two volumes,” i%.e. those 
which were published in 1882. There 
are, however, hardly any allusions, such 
as Stubbs used to make so naturally, 
to contemporary politics: perhaps Mr. 
Hassall has excised them. 

As we go through the book we find, to 
our surprise, much omitted that was 
certainly delivered in lecture, and which 
notes takenat the timecontain, particularly 
the comparison with English institutions— 
for example, the counts palatine (p. 63 of 
the book) with what the English sheriffs, 
“if they had become hereditary,” would 
have been. A little later than the page 
referred to we find a jejune reference to 
the “recess” issued in German in 1287 : 
in the lectures as delivered Stubbs went 
at length into the question of the first 
official use of the German language, noting 
the spuriousness of the recess of 1235, 
“a copy from a printed German version, 
itself a translation from a Latin original ” ; 
discussing the three “‘ recesses ” of Rudolf ; 
and comparing, as to language, with the 
proclamation about the Provisions of 
Oxford. The lectures also were much 
more detailed, when delivered, in regard 
to Switzerland, and indeed to the whole 
reigns of Albert of Hapsburg and Henry 
of Luxembourg. Chap. vi. as printed here 
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contains a note which was certainly de- 
livered in lecture: many more dates and 
details, too, were given orally. The most 
important omission occurs in the same 
chapter: it is of a long discussion of the 
literary controversy of Lewis of Bavaria’s 
reign, especially of the work of 
Marsilius and William of Ockham. It 
is extremely unlikely that this, a most 
careful and thorough examination of an 
important epoch in medieval political 
science, was not written down by the 
Professor. Has not the MS survived ? 
Mr. Hassall gives us no clue. There 
are many more omissions in the same 
chapter. In chap. viii. the description of 
Wenzel, and the comparison with the 
sovereigns of his time, were certainly more 
full when delivered, entertaining though 
they are in the printed text. Later, the 
account of the morality of Sigismund is 
not at all the same: phrases about 
Martin V. differ considerably ; there is 
the omission of a characteristic sentence 
about Frederic of Styria—‘‘ the power of 
bending a horseshoe with his fingers was 
about the only good quality Frederic 
inherited from his parents ’—while the 
Council of Basle is disposed of far too 
summarily. When we get to Maximilian 
further differences occur: Stubbs in 
lecture said a good deal about the “ arch- 
dukes”; from p. 209 a great deal is 
given which was omitted in delivery, at 
least in 1883; and from about p. 220 
the book seems to part company altogether 
with notes taken at the time the course 
was last given. 

All this may be of very little moment, 
but we state it because we cannot help 
feeling that with a little trouble the book 
(if it was to be published) might have been 
made much more full, and much more 


representative of the authors own 
judgment and knowledge. 

The question remains, What did 
Stubbs really intend? We know that 


a history of Germany was long advertised 
as about to appear from the Clarendon 
Press; but we remember that Liddon, 
when told some time before his death 
that the life of Pusey was announced 
as nearly ready, replied: ‘‘ Dear friend, 
I have no doubt that if a publisher had 
been asked about the Tower of Babel he 
would have said that it was ‘nearly 
ready.’”» Was the volume before us 
a recension of the lectures with a view 
to the promised German history? Did 
Stubbs really consider them ready to 
be published, as lectures or as a his- 
tory? We have little doubt, though the 
editor gives us no evidence, as to the 
answer. 





Highways and Byways in Surrey. By Eric 
Parker. (Macmiilan & Co.) 


IN system, arrangement, method, and 
compass Mr. Parker’s ‘Surrey’ is de- 
cidedly one of the best in this excellent 
series. We should not, however, judge 
that he had come to his task with any 
special equipment of previous familiarity 
with the county. His work shows at 
times traces of hurried investigations, 





forced visits, and incomplete observa- 
tions. He speaks, for example, of the 
village green at Shere, where there is 
none; and he seems to misunder- 
stand the source and course of the Tilling- 
bourne. He writes :— 


“There are scarcely ten miles of the 

Tillingbourne, altogether, but it runs through 
three of the prettiest villages in the county. 
Gomshall is nearest the source, by Abinger 
Hammer, its first large mill-pond; Shere 
lies a mile to the west ; and Albury a mile 
west again.” 
Gomshall can hardly be claimed as a 
pretty — disfigured as it is by a 
tannery. e cannot imagine why Abin- 
ger Hammer should be called a mill-pond, 
seeing that it is a village of much more 
importance and prettiness than Gomshall ; 
and as a matter of fact the sources of the 
stream are not in Abinger, but are to be 
found in the slopes of Leith Hill—by 
Broadmoor, Friday Street, and Holm- 
bury St. Mary. 

These, however, are small defects in 
comparison with the excellences of Mr. 
Parker’s achievement. He has been at 
great pains to “get up” his subject, and 
has explored many authorities. Obviously 
the ‘ Victoria County History’ has been 
largely drawn upon, and he acknowledges 
his debt. His scope is the county 
outside London, which he approaches 
only as near as Kew and Richmond on 
one side, with concluding chapters that 
skirt Dulwich, Wimbledon, and the Surrey 
side. This is as it should be, for we do 
not want a survey of London in such a 
book as this. 

Mr. Parker has missed very little of 
interest to a pedestrian or cyclist in 
Surrey roads; and his book will prove 
of better value to the visitor than any 
mere guide-book, if only because it is 
more human and more literary. His 
itinerary of the Pilgrims’ Way is as plaus- 
ible as any we have seen. He traces the 
road from Guildford to St. Katharine’s 
Ferry, and so up to Chantries and St. 
Martha’s (St. Martyr’s). This route is now 
so generally accepted as to have been 
marked by the Guildford Corporation with 
a signpost. But neither Mr. Parker nor 
Mr. Belloc seems to know of the grass 
ag which descends from St. Martha’s 

y the Weston Woods, and avoids Albury 
—to which local tradition assigns the 
name of the Pilgrims’ Way. This course, 
if followed, will bring the modern pilgrim 
through the Duke of Northumberland’s 
Park, and right past the house to Chantry 
bridge ; and so to Shere and the downs 
beyond. There is a belief that Bunyan 
transcribed Vanity Fair from St. Katha- 
rine’s Fair at Shalford. Bunyan is said to 
have lived at Shalford, and it is conceivable 
that he took the idea of the Pilgrims’ 
Progress from the Pilgrims’ Way. The 
trail of Cobbett, another sturdy writer 
of English, is over much of Surrey, 
but Cobbett’s appreciation of its beauties 
was limited and crabbed. He detested 
Hindhead and the wonderful wild country 
about Thursley. His only notion of 
scenery was smiling fields. 

Mr. Parker’s chapter on Guildford is 





very good, and his rhapsody on its beauty 
is intelligible, though one demurs to the 
statement that “perhaps only Oxford 
in England is comparable with it.” The 
crypts under “The Angel,” by the way, 
are generally accepted as part of some 
early monastic institution. Tangley 
Manor, reputed to have been one of King 
John’s hunting-boxes, is justly praised ; 
but Mr. Parker does not mention the fact 
that it was rescued some twenty years ago 
from the fate of a decaying farm-house, 
and its moat and grounds from the degra- 
dation of a slaughter-yard. The old 
church which stands in Albury Park was 
not, as Mr. Parker seems to think, aban- 
doned by the parishioners on account of its 
dilapidated condition. Mr. Drummond, 
who owned the estate, was an enthusiastic 
Irvingite, and not only built a Catholic 
Apostolic cathedral in his grounds, but 
built also another parish church on the 
condition that he might shut up the old 
one near his house. That consent should 
have been obtained is lamentable, but 
those were glorious times for the privileged. 
We agree with Mr. Parker in his strictures 
on the famous Silent Pool, and we would 
go even further. It is not worth its 
reputation for a moment. 

Wherever you dip into Mr. Parker’s book 
you will find information pleasantly re- 
tailed, and we cannot discover that he 
misses much. He does not, however, 
seem to know the beautiful village of 
Felday. 








The Secrets of our National Literature. By 
William Prideaux Courtney. (Con- 
stable & Co.) 


Mr. Courtney, in this very acceptable 
book, has not indulged in “blazing in- 
discretions,” but contented himself with 
performing a public service by bringing 
together in one volume a vast amount 
of information hitherto scattered in a 
thousand-and-one odd corners and out- 
of-the-way places. Anonymity and pseudo- 
anonymity have been a favourite subter- 
fuge of authors since book - making 
became a trade. Some of the motives 
for mystification have been cogent—vital, 
even—so far as the authors were con- 
cerned; others have been dictated by 
a purely mischievous desire to stir up 
discussion; but whatever the reasons, 
the result has been a prolific harvest 
of guesses at the truth. For over half 
a century Notes and Queries has devoted 
much of its space to the “lifting of the 
veil,” and it may be taken as a general 
rule that those riddles of authorship 
which have failed to find a solution in 
its pages are likely to remain unsolved. — 

Mr. Courtney has not deemed it his 
duty to start off on a fresh and independent 
voyage of discovery, and so we are de- 
prived of a highly controversial chapter 
in the history of anonymity. He has, 
with due acknowledgments, availed him- 
self of the work of others, and reduced 
the whole subject to a methodical classifica- 
tion. It needed considerable skill to 
accomplish this difficult task,’and it will 
be.admitted that he has done his work 
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with conspicuous success. He has, in 
a sense, drawn up a résumé of a number 
of well-defined chapters, each of which 
is capable of almost endless elaboration, 
and each of which also will doubtless, 
in due time, receive the attention of other 
students. His work is tentative, being, as 
it claims, the first of its kind, and, like 
all first books on big subjects, it is the 
beginning, and not the end—a statement 
of the case rather than a judge’s summing- 
up. 
Pout why, it may be asked, should we 
wish to draw aside the veil and attempt 
to discover the identities of those who 
wished to remain hidden ? Human nature 
is a singularly complex organism, and 
nothing has a greater fascination for it 
than mysteries and uncertainties. So long 
as anonymity exists, so long will there be 
those who spare themselves no research 
or inquiry to get at the bottom of it, in 
spite, perhaps on account, of the objec- 
tions of those who wish their secret to 
be buried with them. There can be no 
question that the individuality hidden 
under the anonym or pseudonym is in 
many cases of importance. A _ political 
indictment or a literary or theological 
satire has far more weight if written by 
a person intimate with the theme, than 
one written by a person whose informa- 
tion was only got through doubtful chan- 
nels. Many such authors have been 
discovered, but Junius still defies the 
literary detective. He was evidently well 
informed, and the question of his identity 
is now rather a matter of archaic interest 
than of anything else. 

Mr. Courtney deals first of all with the 
‘Histories of Anonymous Literature,’ 
and this chapter shows that he has ex- 
plored the literary byways of Europe. 
He does not, however, refer to Frederick 
Marchmont’s ‘Concise Handbook of 
Ancient and Modern Literature issued 
either Anonymously, or under Pseudonyms 
or Initials ’ (1896), in which will be found 
a good deal of miscellaneous information 
of a minor order, the fruits of many years’ 
gleanings as a cataloguer for the London 
second-hand booksellers. Mr. March- 
mont’s book is a compilation rather than 
the work of a scholar. Nor is W. H. 
Hart’s ‘ Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus ’ 
(1872-4) mentioned. This, while only 
dealing incidentally with books published 
anonymously or with a _ transparent 
pseudonym, contains many entries which 
would have added illustrations to some 
of Mr. Courtney’s passages. Hart’s book 
was, we think, never finished. 

Mr. Courtney’s third and fourth chap- 
ters deal with ‘Feminine Reasons for 
Secrecy ’ and ‘ More Veiled Ladies.’ They 
are both exceedingly entertaining without 
being exhaustive. He does not tell us 
that a new edition of Lady Charlotte 
Bury’s ‘ Diary illustrative of the Times 
of George IV.’ (p. 56) was published a 
few months ago, or that Miss Tucker’s 
pseudonym (p. 68) of A.L.O.E. is formed 
from the initial letters of A Lady of Eng- 
land. The deaths, noted on p. 70, of 
two “ veiled ladies” in June last, Lanoe 
Falconer and Allen Raine, show that the 





author comes up to date with his record, 
but there are several others not here 
recognized : one of these, recently dead, 
promises to be a puzzle to the next genera- 
tion of bibliographers, since her popular 
fiction appeared under several names 
having no apparent association one with 
another. 

The reference (p. 80) to Garrick praising 
an anonymous publication by Richard 
Cumberland, and his “restrained” 
praises when the authorship was revealed 
to him, is explained by the well-known 
antipathy of the two. Except in a literary 
sense, we should not say that ‘‘ The author 
of ‘ Vathek’ sums up Beckford’s glory ” 
(p. 82). In his way Beckford was a 
genius: his collections of pictures and 
objects of art, and his beautiful library, 
although no longer intact, prove him 
to have been a man of fine taste. The 
reference (p. 99) to Rossetti’s friend Dr. 
Thomas Gordon Hake as the author of the 
romance of ‘ Vates’ (1840) induces us 
to mention—for the first time, we believe, 
in print—that Dr. Hake’s son, Mr. A. 
Egmont Hake, is the author of ‘ Regenera- 
tion’ (1895), a reply to Max Nordau’s 
‘ Degeneration.’ Mr. W. R. Cassels, men- 
tioned (p. 150) in the chapter on ‘The 
Concealed Theologian’ as the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ (1874)—at the 
time attributed to Thirlwall, Muir the 
Sanskrit scholar, and Dr. Vance Smith— 
had another claim to distinction: he had 
the good fortune to buy a Turner picture 
for 295 guineas, and to live to receive 
6,400 guineas for it, at a sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s on June 30th, 1906. He died 
on June 10th, 1907. 

We may conveniently pass over Mr. 
Courtney’s long chapter on ‘ The Politician 
in the Dark’; both this and his next 
essay, ‘ Disguises in Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture,’ are readily capable of expansion 
into two volumes. In these, as indeed 
throughout the book, Mr. Courtney gossips 
easily out of the fullness of his knowledge, 
and passes from the maze of theology to 
the rancour of politics without apparent 
effort. He has not by any means 
exhausted the interest of his subject. 
Probably every book-collector could fur- 
nish him with dozens of additional ‘‘texts,”’ 
ancient and modern. His object, how- 
ever, has not been to produce a rival to 
Halkett and Laing, but rather to make 
an acceptable nosegay from the flowers 
of a densely crowded garden. In 
this he has been eminently successful, 
and those who care for the bypaths of 
literary inquiry will read his work 
with delight. It has the great advantage 
of an excellent Index. 








Charles Dickens, the Apostle of the People. 
By Edwin Pugh. (New Age Press.) 


Mr Puc3 states the purpose of his volume 
bluntly enough in the words: “It was 
to prove Dickens a Socialist in all but the 
name that I engaged on this present 
enterprise’; and it is at once obvious to 
any careful student of the life and work 
of Dickens that special pleading of 





a more than ordinarily ruthless type is 
required to make good such a contention. 
Socialism to-day presents itself in a 
variety of aspects, corresponding almost 
with the variety of its disciples ; still deal- 
ing largely in benevolent abstractions, it 
defies a definition that shall be universally 
satisfying, and Mr. Pugh helps us but 
little when he observes that all that was 
needed to make Dickens a Socialist 
was a “co-ordinated ideal,” or that “he 
was a Socialist without knowing it—as so 
many are; as all men, sound in heart and 
head, must be.” When, however, we 
meet with a presentment of scientific 
Socialism as “‘ the extension to industry 
and economics of the free self-governing 
principle recognized in democracy,” and 
with the conception of the State “as a 
guardian and protector—an abiding Pro- 
vidence, in fact, over the people,’ we are 
on firmer ground ; but we note our author’s 
frank admission that with neither of these 
ideals had Dickens anything in common ; 
indeed throughout a book which is in 
many respects able, though sadly dis- 
figured by turgidity of style and a zeal 
which makes no attempt to be dispassion- 
ate, Mr. Pugh is more concerned with 
seeking to reconcile vital differences ° 
between his subject’s views and his own 
than with expounding similarity or empha- 
sizing identity. Their respective stand- 
points are poles apart ; if there were any 
common ground on which they could hope 
to meet, it would be that of charity and 
kindliness; but even here they are at 
hopeless variance, for private benevolence, 
esteemed by Dickens as an impulse 
sacred and ennobling, is to Mr. Pugh 
“but a handing back in paltry doles” 
of a “ portion” of ‘‘ unearned increment, 
the fruits of a wicked spoliation of the 
poor and needy,” and “the Brothers 
Cheeryble are altogether abominable and 
raise our gorge.” So intemperate is the 
denunciation hurled at the amiable, but 
unconvincing brethren that we are forced 
to the (we hope) absurd conclusion that 
the kindly action of the individual is, in 
Socialist eyes, a crime against the State ; 
and no greater divergence from the 
spirit and teaching of the author of the 
Christmas books is imaginable. Again, 
with the “ Brotherhood of Man ”—that 
is, equality as understood by modern 
propagandists — Dickens had no sym- 
pathy. Despite occasional animadver- 
sions upon the “bad old times,” he is 
still a believer in the old order— 
purged of its abuses—and of the old order 
‘class’ distinctions form an integral 
part. Against this contention may be 
cited, perhaps, Peggotty’s interview with 
Mrs. Steerforth, or the remarks of Rosa 
Dartle relative to the sensibilities of 
Yarmouth fisher-folk ; but the outrageous 
sentiments put into the mouths of these 
ladies are more safely ascribed to the 
melodramatic element, seldom entirely 
absent from Dickens’s work, than to any 
special democratic fervour. 

The Master’s attitude on class questions 
has been well summed up by Gissing: 
“He would not have used the phrase, 
but he would have thought the thought, 
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that humble folk must know ‘their 
station.’” His ‘“ Radicalism” preaches 
tenderness and sympathy towards the 
poor, not because they ought to be as 
well-to-do as their neighbours, but because 
they are the poor—an intrinsic part of 
the social fabric; he attacks public 
scandals—those personified in Bumble and 
Squeers, or debtors’ prisons and the 
criminal laggardness of Chancery—not 
because the system which evolved them is 
a wrong system, but because such phe- 
nomena are malevolent growths on an 
otherwise healthy body—and this, again, 
is a root conception far removed from the 
Socialist ideal. Yet the practical results 
achieved by Dickens as the outcome of this 
wrongheaded view of his (we are told that 
‘“‘ there must have been some kink ” in his 
‘**mental apparatus to send him so woe- 
fully astray,” and it is even suggested that 
in Podsnap he portrayed himself) are, 
for lack of more convincing material, 
lightly appropriated by Mr. Pugh as 
‘pioneer work of Socialism,” and lead 
him, in a state of blindness that must 
surely be of a wilful sort, to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Dickens, had he lived to-day, 
would have been a Socialist.” He goes 
still further afield, and impounds such a 
human trait as the abhorrence of rascality 
and meanness, as another indication of 
Socialistic proclivities ; but in the case 
of the great Merdle, as is apparent to 
the less biased, it is forgery and swind- 
ling that bring down the lash, not Capital- 
ism per se ; and it would be idle to regard 
Casby, the patriarchal humbug, as a 
species of Guy Fawkes raised up for the 
obloquy of Landlordism in general ; while 
in the “mean subterfuge” of Spenlow 
and Jorkins we may be sure that the 
humour outweighed the iniquity in the 
mind of its creator. 

As was only to. be_ expected 
where points of view are so radically 
divergent, there are many typically 
Dickensian qualities—especially those aris- 
ing from high spirits, geniality, and, above 
all, sheer humour—that Mr. Pugh, in 
the serious obsession of his purpose, 
cannot away with; and what is not 
consonant with his theories becomes 
** obliquity of moral vision.” Thus ‘ Pick- 
wick’ shows “an almost entire lack of 
spirituality—of idealism,” together with 
“a flippant, light-hearted disregard of 
vital issues,” and its pervading tone is one 
of “‘gay cynical carelessness”; Mr. 
Swiveller, the joy of the devout Dickensian, 
is an “arch-wastrel,” and Wilkins 
Micawber, the incorrigible optimist, “‘ an 
idle self-indulgent rascal who deserved a 
good deal worse than he got.” Such judg- 
ments, in their woeful lack of idealism— 
we had almost said spirituality—are on a 
par with the bias which twists into embryo 
Socialism the instincts of common charity 
in which all men “sound in head and 
heart ” may be supposed to be in complete 
accord, and can scarcely be held to assist 
Mr. Pugh in the establishment of his 
proposition. His case throughout is 
Injudiciously overstated, and his book, 
though by no means lacking in suggestive 
criticism, is, in its main thesis, too un- 
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ashamedly partisan to carry conviction 
even to the wavering. We note the 
absence of an Index—a defect which 
should be remedied in future editions. 








TWO BOOKS ON ROUSSEAU. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Jules Lemaitre. 
Translated by Jeanne Mairet. (Heine- 
mann.) 

The Humane Philosophy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Selected by Frederika Mac- 
donald. (Dent & Co.) 

NotrHine could be more entertaining than 

the volume in which the French critic 

analyzes and discusses the life and theories 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, though he has 
written, as we said in reviewing the French 

original, ““a party pamphlet rather than a 

piece of literary criticism.” These lectures, 

couched in the style “of a somewhat 


careful conversation,’ are designed to 
give a history of the _philosopher’s 
sentiments, and _ therefore, necessarily, 


the story of his life, the analysis of 
his ‘ Confessions.’ For M. Lemaitre, brush- 
ing aside Rousseau’s own statements in 
the ‘ Dialogues’ as an afterthought, does 
not hold that his author’s books all flow 
from the same premeditated system; he 
does not endeavour to explain, like M. 
Lanson, that all in Rousseau, even in the 
‘Contrat Social,’ is subject to a single 
aay or, like M. Faguet, that all can 

made subject to it with the exception 
of the ‘ Contrat Social.’ 

The problem of Rousseau, as M. Lemaitre 
sees it, he expresses in his pungent way : 

‘This vagrant, this sluggard, this self-taught 
man, who, after thirty years of idle musings, 
dropped one day into the midst of the brilliant 
Paris of the eighteenth century, where he seemed 
a veritable savage, but a real savage, very much 
more interesting than the one Voltaire painted ; 
who began to publish toward his fortieth year ; 
who in the space of ten years, in the midst of 
almost incessant physical suffering, wrote three or 
four books—which are not particularly strong nor 
rare as to thought, but show a new way of think- 
ing and a sort of vibration unknown till then; 
who then sank into a slow kind of madness—and 
who, by those three or four books, caused, after 
his death, literature to be transformed and the 
life of a people, to whom he did not belong, to 
deviate : what a prodigious feat to accomplish !” 

In dealing with the question of Rous- 
seau’s style Lemaitre is admirable. 
He shows how, from the circumstances 
of his childhood, fed upon _ seven- 
teenth - century books, far from Paris, 
Rousseau revived a tradition, imparting 
to it an air of novelty and a new soul; he 
shows, too, how he was responsible for the 
“‘ frightful expansion of sentimental phraseo- 
logy,’ and adds :-— 

‘*T believe that this emphatic and tear-stained 
style was sincere with Rousseau ; that this un- 
natural style, with him, was natural. Why? 
Because he was ill, a prey to nervous maladies ; 
because, in the real sense of the word, he was 
morbidly sensitive; because he himself, on the 
least provocation, was eternally bursting into 





tears. But, alas! he had imitators, and that was 
horrible.” 
The translation by Jeanne Mairet 


(Madame Charles Bigot) is not wholly 
adequate. Many sentences, such as 
‘** Rousseau accused the works of Moliére 
of immorality about, as in our days, did 
Brunetiére,” are almost unintelligible to 
those English who have no French. But 
at least the version has the virtue of sug- 
gesting the vivacious charm of a book which 
many may find stimulating, though they 
may find not a little with which too they 


A flamboyant and assertive preface 





is liable to distract the reader’s atten- 
tion from the collection of maxims and 
principles drawn from Rousseau’s writings 
which Mrs. Macdonald has made. It is 
easy enough to misunderstand or mis- 
represent a writer whose practice was so 
much at variance with his preaching, 
whose writings teem with silly paradoxes 
and self-contradictory precepts. Friends 
and enemies alike certainly combined 
to misrepresent Rousseau in his lifetime. 
But many of the precepts which he 
propounded, and which were deemed out- 
rageous in his day, have come to be accepted 
as the true basis of education, and much 
of the fruit of his social criticism has yet, 
perhaps, to ripen. Mrs. Macdonald has 
set herself the useful task of winnowing the 
grain from the chaff, and, eliminating the 
contradictions, she gives a collection of the 
essential ideas and convictions underlying 
the educational, social. and religious theories 
of Jean Jacques. Her object, she says, is 
to correct the impression produced by 
“ fifty years of false criticism,” and 

**to prove by the evidence of Rousseau’s own 
statement of his fundamental doctrines and main 
spiritual purposes, that they are not the doctrines 
and purposes attributed to him by his best-known 
French and English critics.” 

Without entering into the fray, we can 
appreciate any book which takes the 
reader back to the original. Mrs. Mac- 
donald adds a few notes, in which she 
indicates what she believes to be the true 
intention of the author’s doctrine, and 
defends him against the charge of capricious 
inconsistency. We gather from a note 
on the famous passage in ‘Emile’ that 
Mrs. Macdonald clings to her belief in 
the legendary nature of Rousseau’s children, 
a belief which we have already been obliged 
to stigmatize as an extravagant supposition 
(Atheneum, Nos. 4121, 4123, 4124), for 
reasons there given. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Motor-Flight through France, by Edith 
Wharton (Macmillan), is better literature 
than its title suggests. It is none the less 
sad reading for any one who knew the charm 
of travelling over the delightful high roads 
of France before the coming of the auto- 
mobile. The book opens with the assertion 
that ‘‘the motor-car has restored the 
romance‘of travel”’ ; and the following two 
hundred pages are a convincing, though 
unintentional, demonstration of the con- 
verse of this proposition. The author 
has a theoretical love for the picturesque, 
combined with some knowledge of the history 
and architecture of the scenes and the 
monuments past which it is her pleasure 
to be whizzed. But speed is evidently 
her supreme joy. 

The narrative of her first “flight” 
begins with a just observation on “the 
ugliness and desolation, created by the 
railway,....of the approach to each town.” 
She then proceeds: “The villages that we 
missed and yearned for from the windows 
of the train—the unseen villages have been 
given back to us.”’ The rest of the chapter 
shows how she satisfied her yearning in a 
rush from Boulogne to Arras and Amiens— 
a brief promenade of 180 kilometres, on 
which she mentions only one town or 
village, Hesdin, though there are a dozen 
of interest on the way. As she flies along, 
she notes, with surprising power of vision, 
“the slow-moving eyes of the peasants.... 
the drowsy grouping of the cattle.’ What 
we have chiefly noticed in French villages, 
when a motor thunders by in a cloud of dust, 
are the quick-moving legs of the peasants, 
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while the cattle, including pigs, dogs, and 
oultry, disarrange their ‘‘ drowsy grouping”’ 
in similar terror for their lives. This first 
“ flight ’’ ended characteristically. The inn 
at Arras did not look nice, so the travellers, 
instead of trying the one in the next street, 
flew on to Amiens—61 kilometres further. 

This little appetizer before their dinner 
was so successful that when at Montlucon, 
in the Allier, they did not like the “ grim- 
ness” of the inn, they just dashed on to 
Vichy, 88 kilometres away. Thence, during 
a short progress through Auvergne, they 
did see something of wayside villages ; 
but this was owing to the steepness of 
mountain roads, which checked their up- 
ward speed. However, when they got 
back to Vichy they made up for their self- 
denial: “Our slight experience of the inns 
of Central France made us anxious to 
reach Orleans by night.”» We may observe 
that between Vichy and Orleans there are 
half a dozen towns where there are better 
hotels than at Orleans. But though ‘‘such 
long runs cannot be made without the 
sacrifice of much that charms,” the tra- 
vellers bravely made the sacrifice, and were 
able to boast of 300 kilometres rattled over 
that day. Such is the restored romance 
of travel. After that we are not surprised 
to find that Chartres is from Blois “ a short 
afternoon’s run”’—it is barely 130 kilo- 
metres; or that in George Sand’s country 
(which the author seems sincerely to 
love) towns such as Argenton should 
be rushed through; or that Toulouse, a 
place of romantic inspiration to its sons 
and to all who know it, is only “a dingy 
wind-ridden city’; or that the old villages 
of the Brie, between Paris and Meaux, 
few of which have undergone change since 
the Revolution, are “‘ semi-suburban.”’ 

The effect upon us of reading this book, 
which is well written, is bewildering, on 
account of the rapidity of the change of 
scene. We may say that the distances 
covered by these scampering Americans 
(the author frequently alludes to her 
nationality) are not given in the book; 
but we have some knowledge of the places 
visited, not more than two or three of them 
being off the tourist track as it existed before 
the romantic restoration effected by the 
motor. No wonder that a lady whirled 
through France at such a vertiginous pace 
as she describes should be sometimes con- 
fused in her literary allusions. She seems to 
think that Kubla Khan was a building: at 
least this is what we gather from her 
mysterious remark that Beauvais Cathedral 
is ‘‘ the Kubla Khan of architecture.” 

The photographs illustrating the volume 
are excellent. No intimation is given of 
their origin, but we surmise that they were 
not taken by the author. At all events, in 
that of Arras the clock on the Hotel 
de Ville marks an hour when the 
travellers were not in that city. The 
view of Amiens Cathedral, too, is well 
known in commerce, being taken from a 
spot unattainable by tourists. The choir- 
stalls of Saint Maximim, in Provence, are 
admirably reproduced—much better than 
the interior of Albi, which fails to give the 
effect of that unique choir. Of out-of-door 
pictures, that of the Roman arch at Orange 
1s particularly good. 


Masor Percy E. HENDERSON publishes 
through Messrs. Seeley & Co., A British 
Officer in the Balkans, an entertaining 
account of a journey in Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and their neighbourhood. The reader will 
not be bored with useless discussion of 
those insoluble problems that are raised in 
most writings concerned with the Balkan 
Peninsula. The criticism often made by us 





on narratives of travel, to the effect that 
their authors have not sufficiently wide ex- 
perience to distinguish circumstances of 
interest from those which are well known 
because widespread, may be directed against 
Major Henderson. He has travelled, espe- 
cially in India, but reveals his limitations. 
He ought not to have been surprised at 
finding Agram superior in its civilization to 
the Dalmatian, Montenegrin, and Bosnian 
cities of the past or future. The political 
importance of Agram should have prepared 
him for comfort. Major MHenderson’s 
remarks on the climate have far more 
general application than he seems to think. 
The heat of summer and the cold of winter, 
as well as the shortness of periods of 
“‘ transition as in England,” are not peculiar 
to Bosnia: the places where it is cold in 
summer and warm in winter, except on 
mountains or in desert plains, are few indeed. 
San Francisco is a startling exception, but 
the United Kingdom is itself exceptional. 
The rule is that which Major Henderson 
describes as though it were specially Bos- 
nian. It may almost be said of the world 
at large that ‘the percentage of cloudy days 
is very small’’ as compared with the case 
of countries lying within the influence of 
the great seas. That Friday should be 
selected for travel by those who have a 
choice is a hint not to be confined to 
“train travelling in Bosnia,” but applic- 
able to most countries in which religion, or 
superstition based on religion, has real 
existence. 

Although, like’ most travellers, Major 
Henderson is open to such criticism, yet far 
more than the usual writer of traveller's 
gossip he is a guide worth following, and 
his pages are readable by all. In gaiety 
he rivals Miss Durham, herself a worthy 
successor of Kinglake. Like Miss Durham, 
he here and there inculcates valuable 
lessons, as, for example, when he commends, 
with much illustration, the development 
by Austria of industrial experiment in the 
occupied provinces. Gaiety predominates, 
and it may be that the example of Miss 
Durham was not lost upon the author when 
he set to work to construct such “‘ headings”’ 
as ‘Notice necessary before visiting a 
harem.” In the text he adds, “We never 
got over the curiosity as to what might be 
behind the veil.”” Major Henderson’s advice 
to those about to travel—that they should 
consider the back of Montenegro, the occu- 
pied provinces, and Croatia as fruitful fields 
—is sound. In details we hesitate. For 
example, he suggests that the Dalmatian 
coast provides new fields for oyster-lovers. 
Undoubtedly the Mediterranean oysters, 
like many other Mediterranean shellfish, 
have a savage charm that is wanting in the 
well-fed sewage-culture oyster known to 
England and Northern France. But the 
eater has to take the rough with the smooth, 
and custom is not opposed, upon the Mediter- 
ranean coast, to the insertion, in each dozen, 
of at least one oyster whose life has ter- 
minated very many days before he presents 
himself upon the table. The living have to 
suffer by reason of the high flavour of the 
corpse. 

Major Henderson tells many things in 
passing that tempt a reader into bypaths. 
For example, in Bosnia 

‘“*Mahommedan women are allowed to worship 
at the same time and place as the men......going 
through the same forms of prayer......alternatively 
standing, dropping on their knees, and rising again 
Boor! a gymnastic performance difficult for a Turkish 
woman, garbed as she is, to execute.” 

Another matter in which we learn:from 
our author concerns the export to London 
of cigarettes made by Turks employed by 
the Government cigarette factories of the 





Austrian rule. The author’s reference to 
“ Egyptian cigarettes ” suggests that he was 
not aware that no “ Egyptian cigarettes” are 
made of Egyptian tobacco. Major Hender- 
son’s pages on the manufacture of Oriental 
carpets in Bosnia are most interesting, and 
lead us to believe that the beautiful silk 
carpets now sold as ancient in Constantinople 
may come from Bosnia. They are not the 
less valuable, for it seems that new carpets 
of silk thread made after Turkish or Persian 
designs fetch “from 42/. to 501.” Another 
Austrian institution in Bosnia is ‘the 
Government School of Turkish Art Industry 
in Metals.” As Major Henderson crossed the 
country of the Bogumils, his remarks upon 
their mysterious creed or heresy may tempt 
some to thestudy of the large number of 
special works dealing with the subject. The 
amateur photographs with which the 
volume is profusely illustrated are useful. 


WE have received from the Paris house 
of Calmann Lévy La Mort de Phile, by 
Pierre Loti. Egypt does not afford to the 
author so suitable a theme as Japan, Con- 
stantinople, or even Brittany. The pre- 
dominance of a tourist agency spoils his 
temper and cuts across his pages, till the 
reader grows to be as exasperated by incon- 
gruity as was Loti when he wrote. Egypt 
is now too widely known to allow scope 
to Loti’s imagination. A visit in the 
days before the British occupation, when he 
was writing upon his sailor friends, the 
fishermen of North-Western France, might 
have yielded a rival to the two volumes 
of Fromentin on Algiers. Monotony there 
would indeed have been, but the very charm 
of old Egypt lay in that Nilotic monotony 
which the tourist agency and the Soudan 
railway have disturbed. Moreover, there 
was monotony in Loti’s finest pages of the 
past—in his sketches of Indian coasts and 
his ‘ Death of Admiral Courbet.’ Monotony, 
indeed, is common to Fromentin and Loti 
in their most enduring passages, and Fro- 
mentin himself describes their charm in his 
selection of the least unhappy fate—slowly 
to have done with life, “par une mort 
voluptueuse.”’ 

We find in this Egyptian volume a few 
scenes such as may rank with admirable 
bits in previous books describing French 
India and the islands of the Indian Ocean. 
One of the most perfect fails, we are inclined 
to think, by selecting sunset as against 
dawn for the time at which to depict the 
particular prospect. The view of Egypt 
that is best as the sun sinks behind the 
hills is that familiar to all visitors, namely, 
from the Citadel of Cairo towards the Great 
Pyramids and Sphinx. The capital of 
Egypt, like that of Tuscany, and like that 
of non-official Russia, cannot be completely 
known by those who have not watched 
them, from the chosen hill, throughout the 
sacred hour. Elsewhere in Egypt the 
“lights” on which reverie depends are best 
in early morning ; and the green and yellow 
of the desert mountains before sunrise 
are to be preferred to the more commonplace 
blush of sunset, inferior on the Nile to that 
of the Himalayas and the Alps. Despite 
this criticism, the book contains at least 
one sunset matchless except in the work 
of the same man :— 

“Quant au soleil, i! a voulu rester en scéne 
pour quelques secondes, maintenu aprés Vheure 
par le mirage, mais si changé derriére d’épais 
voiles que l’on préférerait qu'il n’y fit pas; 
couleur de braise qui s’éteint, il semble beaucouw 
trop prés et trop gros; il n’éclaire plus rien, il 
n’est qu’un globe tristement rose qui se déforme 
et s’ovalise ; non plus dans l’espace, mais échoué 
la-bas sur le bord extréme du désert, il regarde 
les choses comme un grand ceil terne qui va se 
fermer dans la mort.” 


We already knew the deep dislike with 
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which Loti regards “les Anglais.” Our 
crimes are bad enough, no doubt, and we 
humbly note, for the attention of Lord 
Cromer and Sir Eldon Gorst, the conduct 
of the poor, bored private soldier, the only 
non-smoker present—an extenuating circum- 
stance—who was detected by Loti carving 
his name upon the marble base of the Citadel 
Mosque at Cairo. It is perhaps a little 
hard on us that the British occupation 
should be made to bear the sole responsibility 
of the erection (by Nubar Pasha) of factory 
chimneys as hideous as the three to which 
Florence was long limited by Ruskin’s 
curse. Loti’s title has been artfully selected 
in order to exhibit the barbarians of the 
North as guilty of all the inevitable vul- 
garizations of the Nile Valley. Truth peeps 
out in two passages, where German tourists 
take their place among those now classed 
in a received French term as ‘“ cook’s,” 
with a small c. Pierre Loti appears, or 
perhaps pretends, to think that until the 
defeat of Arabi and the coming of the 
British garrison, the Nile was allowed to 
conduct its annual flood in its own way. 
That our dams are the biggest dams may be 
conceded to him with some pride. But 
there were dams in Egypt, as in India, 
before the advent of the Anglo-Indian 
engineer. Pierre Loti is an artist, and cares 
no more than did Ruskin whether hard fact 
might confirm or upset a preconceived con- 
viction. Of one thing only is Loti certain, 
namely, that “‘ the English ’” have invented, 
or at least enormously augmented, Egyptian 
taxes, which, for anything he tells his 
reader, may be spent exclusively on Old-Age 
Pensions in the United Kingdom. Of “ The 
Debt,” of Ismail Pasha, of the disappear- 
ance under Ismail of the Finance Minister 
who knew too much, of International Con- 
trol, not one word; and it is useless for us 
to plead “Not guilty, my Lord,’ when 
charged by Loti with those very horrors 
that in our Annual Reports are rightly set 
down to the extra-territoriality of Levantine 
rascals secured by the Capitulations. 

Loti is by nature, or a lifelong pose which 
is now second nature, so sad as to be wanting 
in humour. Yet we find a happy sugges- 
tion that ‘‘les cooks” should be subjected 
to public examination in the abominable 
country of their birth, in order that the 
privilege of travel in poetic lands should be 
confined to those whose physical defects 
make it contrary to public policy that they 
should stay at home and marry. 


WHEN there first appeared quotations in 
Paris newspapers, and pages in French 
reviews, extracted from Primi Visconti’s 
Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV., we 
noted the fact, but made some reservations. 
For all that we are told, these memoirs dealt 
exclusively with the lives and conversations 
of great people bearing names well known to 
the modern public. To put things plainly, 
the resuscitated Italian adventurer of the 
seventeenth century was too much “on the 
spot.” The volume now published by Cal- 
mann-Lévy dispels the mystery. In learned 
notes the editor, M. Jean Lemoine, shows 
how it has come about that the Italian 
manuscript, only recently translated, has 
lain unpublished in a free library at Aix, the 
capital of Provence. Students of Casanova 
are aware that another public library in 
France contains enormous masses of bio- 
graphical writings of that equally interesting 
reprobate. The memoirs of Casanova as read 
by the literary world are very different from 
the real ones, the German owner of which 
has long sought in vain for an editor suffi- 
ciently known, learned, and judicious to be 
satisfactory to a dist‘nguished taste. The 
writings of Primi Visconti, like those of 





Casanova, are full of dirt: it is not every 
competent critic who will face the possible 
discredit, on the one hand of publishing, and 
on the other of bowdlerizing, the original 
memoirs of such men. The valuable volume 
now produced does not contain Visconti’s 
memoirs as they stand at Aix in the Italian 
text. M. Lemoine tells us in his Introduction 
that he has left out a great deal which would 
be found dull. He has not, we ought to 
add, omitted the dirty stories, even when 
they are without bearing upon known per- 
sonages or upon history. Readers of the 
great French journals and reviews will find 
little in the book which has not been already 
extracted for their benefit, and the volume 
is one which cannot be recommended for 
general circulation and “family reading.” 
Although the fund of anecdote in which 
Visconti completes Saint-Simon has been 
anticipated, it is necessary for all who desire 
to possess a library of works on the age of 
Louis XIV. to place on their shelves the book 
in which Visconti’s sketches are bound 
together and provided with excellent notes 
and a full index by the patient labour of a 
considerable critic. 

M. Jean Lemoine announces a future pub- 
lication of the letters of Visconti belonging 
to a later period than that covered by the 
memoirs before us, and explains that the 
forthcoming part will deal only with the 
period 1704-6. 


Mr. G. R. Exsmieg, C.S.1., the last of the 
Haileybury civilians who served in the 
Punjab, has just published his reminiscences 
under the title Thirty-five Years in the Punjab, 
1858-1893 (Edinburgh, David Douglas). 
He explains that the book consists mainly of 
extracts from letters and diaries, the latter 
his own, the former both his own and those 
of his correspondents; and he claims that 
it may interest old Punjabis and others 
who care to read about India. This may 
be at once and fully allowed; for though 
it appeals more strongly to the small 
and ever - dwindling body of Indian civil 
servants appointed from Haileybury, there 
is much in it which will interest others 
who served in that province. 

Born in 1838 at Aberdeen, Mr. Elsmie 
joined the E.I. Company’s college in 
1856. He mentions Sir Charles Bernard, 
Sir Philip Hutchins, Sir Charles Grant, 
Sir James B. Lyall, John Beams, and R. T. 
Burney as his most distinguished contem- 
poraries there ; but though in a senior term, 
still at college with him were Sir Auckland 
Colvin and Val. Prinsep. 

In January, 1858, Elsmie, with Bernard 
and Alexander Lawrence, son of Sir Henry, 
sailed for India, and in due course was 
appointed to the Punjab, of which Sir 
Robert Montgomery was  Lieutenant- 
Governor. The young man found favour 
in his eyes, and many quotations are 
made from his letters and those of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth. Elsmie had, too, the 
advantage of serving in India just after 
order had been restored by our soldiers. 
For the next twenty years it was as desirable 
a place of residence as its climate permitted, 
and ‘unrest’ had scarcely begun to take 
form. 

Throughout the book glimpses are 
afforded of various eminent men ; besides 
those already mentioned, Lord Lawrence, 
Sir Donald McLeod, Sir Sam Browne, and 
many other names appear; whilst of Mr. 
Cust, in addition to the respect for a keen- 
eyed disciplinarian, it is recorded that his 
valour found an outlet in joining the Lahore 
Rifle Club. 

‘*It was great fun seeing such dignitaries as the 
Judicial and Financial Commissioners and others 
being drilled by a little Scotch corporal of the 79th. 





Cust, the Financial Commissioner, is a great 
talker, and quotes Latin during the performance. 
The corporal reproves him, ‘Te, Mr. Cust, yow 
must not talk.’” 

So we are led through many scenes, 
political and social; in the latter Mr. and 
Mrs. Elsmie were specially qualified to shine. 

The book is well turned out, and adorned 
with five portraits, including one of the 
author. 

THE translation of Runeberg’s lyrics by 
Magntisson and Palmer, published some 
thirty years ago, achieved but a small 
measure of popularity, and to the generality 
of English readers Sweden’s greatest poet, 
if known at all, is probably known mainly 
through Mr. Gosse’s sympathetic little essay 
in the ‘ Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe.” Whether A Selection from Ensign 
Stal’s Songs, translated by Isabel Donner 
(Helsingfors, G. W. Edlund), a_ slender 
volume of renderings from “ Finrik Stals 
Signer ’—‘ Tales’ or ‘ Stories,’ by the way, 
would be a closer translation than ‘ Songs’ 
—will appeal to a larger public may be 
doubted, but there can be no question as 
to the popular qualities of the poems them- 
selves. Patriotic verse is in many cases 
difficult of appreciation by the alien, but 
these songs and ballads descriptive of 
incidents in the Finnish War of Independence 
of 1808-9 are so vivid, direct, and human 
that they should stir the imagination and 
kindle the blood of any reader. About half 
of them are here presented in versions which, 
if not conspicuously good as poetry, are at 
least fluent and faithful to the form and 
matter of their originals. They impress one 
as the work of a writer little practised in the 
art of verse, but possessed of a genuine literary 
sense: thus it is obvious that the rhymes— 
especially the feminine rhymes—have often 
proved troublesome, and awkward involu- 
tions are common ; but the feeling is gene- 
rally right, and there are passages of real 
merit. Miss Donner is most successful in 
such narrative poems as ‘Sweyn Duva’ or 
‘The Stranger’s Vision,’ where the metre 
is not too exacting, and where the simplicity 
of the original can be effectively preserved. 
A blot on the translation is the frequent 
occurrence of such rhymes as “saw, 
“before”’; “‘ reigning,” “ exclaiming,” and 
the like. 

THE remaining six volumes of the works 
of Jane Austen, illustrated in colours by 
Mr. A. W. Mills, are now out, containing 
Emma, Northanger Abbey, Persuasion, and 
Mansfield Park. Mr. Mills shows consider- 
able spirit and sense of character in his 
views of older figures — Mr. Woodhouse, 
Sir Walter Elliot, and Miss Bates. His 
heroines are, perhaps, not sufficiently dis- 
criminated, though not lacking in charm. 
The clear, large type is a great boon in the 
case of a favourite author constantly in 
request, and the books are light to handle, 
two volumes being allowed for the longer 
stories. Altogether, we expect for this 
instalment of “‘ The St. Martin’s Illustrated 
Library of Standard Authors” wide popu- 
larity. 

The New Latin Delectus, Book I., by W. J. 
Thomas and E. P. Doughty (Horace Mar- 
shall), is intended for the earlier reading of 
boys and girls who learn Latin. The con- 
tents of the book—‘ Stories of Ancient Rome,” 
‘The Gods,’ ‘Myths of the Creation,’ and 
‘Myths of the Great Gods ’—are designed 
to further the appreciation of art and English 
literature, some sources of which are indicated 
in the notes. Simplified Livy, Eutropius, 
and in verse Horace, Ovid, &c., are used ; 
and the whole seems admirably fitted to 
take the place of the Cesar usually given 
at this stage, which may well be postponed. 
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Quantities are marked, and there is a voca- 
bulary. We mean to test the volume at 
once, and expect excellent results from it. 


The Englishwoman’s Year-Book, edited 
by G. E. Mitton (A. & C. Black), is a useful 
book of reference with a good deal of varied 
and practical information. The main thing 
that strikes us is that the Index ought to be 
enlarged. 








THE BLEEDING HEART. 
(After Hafiz.) 
Love’s hidden pearl is shining yet, 
And Love's sealed casket bears the same device 
As it bore of old; 
The tears with which mine eyes are wet 
Roll as yesterday they rolled, 
Roll as they shall roll to-morrow, 
Fraught with blood of. sacrifice, 
From the same fountain of eternal sorrow. 


Ah, could my heart but speak, 
“Or thou divine 
What Passion-flower is this 
That lent its colour to those lips of thine ; 
What Ruby blushes o’er thy lovely cheek, 
Dreaming of the sun’s warm kiss 
In the darkness of the mine ! 
Ah, could my heart but speak, 
Or thou divine ! 
R. A. NICHOLSON. 








THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 


A ROYAL CHARTER constituted in 1907 
the National Library of Wales, but its actual 
existence dates from the Ist of January 
of this year, on which day Sir John Williams 
transferred his valuable collections, number- 
ing about 20,000 items, to form the basis of 
the National Library. 

For nearly forty years Sir John had been 
engaged in bringing together his library 
of Welsh books and books relating to Wales 
and to the Celtic languages. It contains 
nearly all the rarest Welsh books (of several, 
the only known copies), and about 500 manu- 
scripts. 

Many of the rarest books and manuscripts 
came with a collection made between 1690 
and 1740 by the Rev. Samuel Williams 
and his son the Rev. Moses Williams, F.R.S. 
On the death of the latter the books passed 
to William Jones, F.R.S. (father of Sir 
William Jones, the Oriental scholar), who 
bequeathed his library to the Earl of Maccles- 
field in 1749. For 150 years the books 
remained undisturbed in the possession 
of the Earls of Macclesfield at Shirburn 
Castle; but in 1899 they were sold by the 
Earl of Macclesfield to Sir John Williams. 

Many of the MSS. in the Shirburn collec- 
tion have been described in the Report 
on Welsh MSS., Vol. II. Part II., prepared 
for the Historical MSS. Commission by Dr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans. 

All the printed books in the Shirburn 
collection are in excellent condition—an 
important point, as Welsh books are nearly 
always badly preserved and frequently 
imperfect. They include the two earliest 
known Welsh books: ‘ Yny Lhyvyr hwnn,’ 
a Welsh primer by Sir John Price, printed 
in 1546; and an undated collection of Welsh 
proverbs by William Salesbury, printed 
about the same time. Of these two books 
no other copies are known. There is also 
the only known perfect copy of ‘ Kynniver 
llith a ban,’ 1551, containing the Epistles 
and Gospels appointed to be read as part 
of the Communion service. Copies of this 
work were supplied to the churches in Wales, 
and from them these portions of Scripture 
were read to the people for the first time 
in their native tongue. The whole of the 
New Testament was not translated into 
Welsh until some years later (1567), and 
the whole Bible still later (1588). 

Of twenty-two Welsh books before 1600, 





Sir John Williams’s library has eighteen, 
while it is virtually complete for editions 
of the Welsh Bible and the Welsh Book 
of Common Prayer down to 1800. Of the 
Prayer Book there is one of three known 
copies of the first edition (1567), besides 
good copies of four other issues before the 
Commonwealth, all extremely rare. The 
rarity of Welsh Prayer Books and the com- 
parative abundance of Bibles issued before 
1640 are attributed to the destruction of 
the former during the Commonwealth. 

There is a good collection of books 
and some MSS. bearing on the Arthurian 
romances, the earliest printed book being 
‘Lancelot du Lac’ (1488). Welsh books 
and Welsh writers of the seventeenth century 
are well represented, as are works dealing 
with specific periods, such as the Civil War 
so far as it affected Wales, and the religious 
revival of the eighteenth century. First 
editions of the works of Vaughan the Silurist 
and his brother Thomas Veashen ; rare 
tracts by John Penry; scarce locally 
printed pieces by Welsh hymn-writers, 
and other rare books from local presses ; 
books with Borrow’s autograph, and volumes 
from his library, including the copy of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym’s poems with Borrow’s 
notes, are some of the features of this notable 
library. 

The student of Celtic languages will also 
find books relating to the literature and 
philology of Gaelic, Irish, Cornish, and Breton. 

Other valuable collections of Welsh litera- 
ture will shortly betransferred tothe National 
Library at Aberystwyth. The Council have 
been fortunate in securing for temporary 
use a suitable building, absolutely isolated 
from other buildings. This has been fitted 
with steel bookstacks to hold 80,000 
volumes, and capable of extension; and 
a fireproof strong room for the safe storage 
of MSS. and rare books has been provided. 
Six firms of architects are preparing plans 
and designs, in a limited competition for the 
permanent building, which will be erected 
upon a site of four acres given by Lord 
Rendel. The site is a plateau on a hill over 
looking the town, with magnificent views. 

We state above that the accommodation 
for books can be enlarged, for it is hoped 
that some private collectors may like to 
leave their treasures to the National Library, 
now that it has been started under such 
fair auspices. 








‘EGYPT AND THE ENGLISH.’ 


c/o Madame Jaselli-Owen, 
12, Piazza Barberini, Rome, Italy, 
January 30, 1909. 

My attention has only just been drawn 
to the rather unfair and misleading review 
of my book which appeared in The Atheneum 
of January 2nd. Of course I recognize 
that your reviewer has a perfect right to 
condemn my book; but if he condemns 
it he should found his condemnation on 
criticism, and not seek to demolish me by 
sneers, incorrect statements, and artifices 
to mislead the public. 

The first misstatement is ‘They [i.e., 
the Egyptian Nationalists] are at any rate 
courteous to political opponerts.”” He can- 
not have read my “few chapters devoted 
to Egyptian politics,” which he condemns 
so strongly, or he would have come across 
some very striking instances to the contrary. 
I ask you to refer to these passages in my 
book, pp. xxi and xxii, and pp. 129-34. 

Apropos of this last, did not your reviewer 
read of the public prosecution of the editor 
of Al-Lewa for publishing the statement 
that Sir Reginald Wingate had murdered 
a large number of persons in cold blood 





to revenge the murder of poor young Scott- 
Moncrieff ? 

Secondly, he tries to make my book appear 
inaccurate by correcting the spelling of 
Arabic words, and while he is doing it himself 
misspells the name of the leader of the 
Moderate Liberals. He calls him Hafiz 
Awwad. But I have a manifesto signed 
Hafiz Awad, which that gentleman gave 
me himself. 

I ask, Why this pother about the spelling 
of Arabic words when the English and the 
French generally spell them in different 
ways, and the municipality of Cairo, with 
a fine impartiality, labels some of its streets 
Shareh and others Charia ? 

He next attacks the accuracy of my 
information about the Sudan, but he re- 
frains from giving instances. And he makes 
no kind of allusion to the completeness of 
my picture of the Sudan, which must have 
risen to his mind if he had been more familiar 
with the subject. 

I have reserved to the last the expression 
to which I specially object. He says: 
“* For the rest, the work seems to be a loose 
compilation where it is not an advertising 
guide-book.”’ If he owns Baedeker, Murray, 
Budge, Lane Poole, and Margoliouth, he 
will search in vain in them for allusions 
to many of the old Arab monuments of 
Cairo to which I draw the traveller’s atten- 
tion in the summarizing chapters to which 
lack of space limited me. For months I 
sifted every street in Cairo for them. The 
authorities of the Wakfs themselves were 
ignorant of some of them. 

Dovetas SLADEN. 


*,* Our reviewer was alluding to personal 
intercourse with the Egyptian Nationalists. 
This seems to us clear from the context, 
which refers to the types met in cafés. He 
gives three definite instances, in which Mr. 
Sladen’s views of prominent men are in- 
correct. These Mr. Sladen does not con- 
trovert. Misspellings which make one word 
into another of different meaning seem to 
us serious. If the reviewer had shared Mr. 
Sladen’s view of the completeness of ‘ Egypt 
and the English,’ he would have devoted 
more space to it. 








A LONDON CONFERENCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISTS. 


As I foreshadowed in an article in The 
Atheneum of last October, it has proved 
impossible for the federated Associations 
of the Press to contemplate a Congress 
during the current year. 

The invitations before the Bureau Central 
were all for the summer, and the overworked 
officials explained that it would be out of 
the question to organize a fresh Congress 
within nine months of the notable Berlin 
meeting of last September, while some 
smaller nations objected to the strain and 
expense of sending delegations to two Con- 
gresses within so short a time. 

In fact, a meeting every two years was 
being seriously considered before the mag- 
nitude and importance of the preparations 
already afoot in England had been realized 
by the Central Committee, and it seemed 
likely that the English scheme might have 
to be abandoned from sheer inability of the 
members of the Associations to be ready 
for an international Congress next July. 

Fortunately compromise has been 
arranged, which, while lessening the load 
of Congress work on the shoulders of willing 
officials, saves the members of the British 
International Association of Journalists and 
their friends from the disappointment of 
having to cancel their arrangements: by 
advancing their invitation to September 
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they will still be able to receive a large and 
influential body of Continental and American 
journalists, who, under the auspices of the 
Central Committee, will make London their 
headquarters for a Conference, following the 
Berlin Co: by exactly twelve months. 

The difference between a Conference 
and a Congress does not at first sight seem 
considerable, but it is enough to make a 
meeting practicable which would otherwise 
have had to be given up. 

A Conference can ventilate ideas, but does 
not formulate or pass resolutions; work 
undertaken and reports promised at the 
Berlin Co s need not necessarily be 
submitted to the London meeting; and 
opportunities for discussion and considera- 
tion will be greater than in the hurry of 
a Co . where a prolonged debate is 
apt to upset the order of the day altogether, 
so closely is the agenda paper packed. 

With regard to the Associations of some 
of the smaller nations, if they are unable 
to send representatives to the Conference 
they will not lose either place or advantage 
in the next Congress, as voting by groups 
on progressive questions will not be included 
in the work of the Conference. On the 
whole, I think we have to congratulate 
ourselves and our guests on the prospect 
of a meeting at which the weight of business 
will not bear too heavily on the amenities 
of the occasion. The real value of the inter- 
change of international courtesies is to 
make us all know and appreciate each other ; 
and if the formalities of a Congress can be 
exchanged for the sociabilities of a Con- 
ference, we may rejoice that, for various 
technical reasons, this change has come 
about. 

Our foreign colleagues will probably 
muster some 300 strong, and many of them 
will be accompanied by ladies. For their 
entertainment Major Gratwicke, the inde- 
fatigable President of the British Inter- 
national Association of Journalists, has 
already the promise of a good programme. 
A visit to Windsor is spoken of, as well as 
the hospitality of the Mansion House, and 
of mayors and corporations in many of 
the most beautiful parts of the kingdom. 
Lord Burnham, the Hon. President of the 
Reception Committee, will hold a soirée 
at the office of The Daily Telegraph; and 
scores of associations and persons are pres- 
sing their claims upon the Executive Com- 
mittee to be allowed to join in offers of 
entertainment. 

London grows every September more 
and more a favourite centre for holiday 
enjoyment, and a Conference, with shorter 
hours and less formal demands on_ its 
members, will admit of many “ swallow- 
flights ’’ into the loveliest parts of England, 
which under the strict rule of a Congress 
might not have been possible. 

G. B. Sruarrt. 








THE SEAL OF DORCHESTER. 


January 26, 1909. 

Canon Mayo in his latest letter 
starts the strange theory that the arms 
of France tricked on the confirmation of 
the seal of Dorchester by William Hervey, 
Clarencieux King-of-Arms in 1565, “ are 
neither France ancient nor France modern.” 
Certainly they are not the arms of France 
“‘modern,” and just as certainly they are 
the arms of France “ ancient.’”’ The shield 
on which these arms are borne carries in 
the first and fourth quarters the arms of 
England, and in the second and third quar- 
ters (as customary) the arms of France. 
But the second and third quarters carry 
each of them not “three,” but “six” 
fleurs-de-lis, or twelve fleurs-de-lis in all. 








These arms cannot be the arms of France 
‘“*“modern,” for there are more than “‘ three 
fleurs-de-lis’’ in each of the second and 
third quarters. These arms are therefore 
certainly the arms of France “ ancient.” 
Yet Canon Mayo makes the statement 
that these arms are “neither France 
ancient nor French modern.” 

On what does he base his contention ? 
On the ground that the second and 
third quarters of the shield each carry 
“six complete fleurs-de-lis, and nothing 
more,’ that is to say, because there are 
no “fragments” of fleurs-de-lis. | There- 
fore, says Canon Mayo, these are not 
the arms of France “ancient.” I have 
before me the escutcheon of “Isabell, 
only daughter of Philip the Faire, King of 
France, wife of Edward II.,’”’ in ‘ The Cata- 
logue of Honor,’ 1610, and the arms of France 
“ancient” appear with complete fleurs-de- 
lis, and no “ fragments.” 

Canon Mayo, who throughout this corre- 
spondence writes as if he were a final autho- 
rity and no College of Heralds existed, 
finds it necessary—in order to support his 
present contention that these arms are 
“* neither France ancient nor France modern”’ 
—to demolish the reputation of William 
Hervey, Clarencieux King-of-Arms. I think 
the old Clarencieux King-of-Arms, who under- 
stood his business, will survive the Canon’s 
onslaught. RoBERT EDGCUMBE. 


*.* We cannot continue this discussion 
further. 








OSWALD CRAWFURD, C.M.G. 


WE regret to announce the death, at 
Montreux last Sunday morning, of Mr. 
Oswald Crawfurd, after five weeks of severe 
suffering. Mr. Crawfurd was in his seventy- 
fifth year, having been born in 1834. His 
father was a diplomatist of some distinction, 
who had served as plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Siam, and afterwards as Governor 
at Singapore. His son followed him into 
the same service, and, after an average 
career at Eton and Merton College, Oxford, 
obtained a Foreign Office clerkship, from 
which he was promoted in 1867 to the post 
of Consul at Oporto. In this capacity he 
rendered signal service for nearly a quarter 
of a century, keeping his head with sound 
judgment during the Portuguese disaffec- 
tions of 1889-90, and enjoying a wide 
popularity both with the English colony 
in Oporto and with all visitors to the country 
who fell under his genial influence. He was 
created C.M.G., as a recognition of his 
services, when in 1890 he retired from con- 
sular work, and came to London to devote 
himself to the literary pursuits which were 
always the principal interest of his life. 
During his residence in Oporto he wrote 
several topographical works dealing with 
the scenery and social life of Portugal. 
At that time books of this description were 
not so common as they have since become, 
and Mr. Crawfurd’s first-hand studies still 
remain the principal authorities upon many 
of the subjects which they discuss. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s attitude to the literary 
life was always that of the cultured amateur 
rather than that of the professional worker. 
Books and “the play’”’ were to him the 
most amenable diversions of a busy career, 
and he was never obliged, like many of 
his contemporaries, to adopt them as his 
principal means of support. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that such work as he 
did should have possessed the shortcomings, 
no less than the qualities, of work under- 
taken mainly as a means of recreation. 
He dabbled in editorship and in publishing, 
but his hold upon these rather arduous 





undertakings was essentially tentative. 
He was guided by the taste of the dilettante 
rather than by the business instinct of the 
man of commerce. He was one of the 
original directors of Black and White, which 
was started with high hopes for the resus- 
citation of the art of the illustrator in Eng- 
land ; but when the tyranny of the “ snap- 
shot’? photograph proved too insistent 
for this bright ideal, Mr. Crawfurd lost 
interest in the venture. The same may be 
said of his activity as a publisher. He 
regarded his artistic responsibilities seriously, 
and he afforded invaluable help to many 
promising beginners in the literary craft ; 
but the purely commercial estimate was 
distasteful to him, and without that estimate 
he could hardly have hoped to succeed in 
a position of purely business obligations. 
Something of the same impractical enthu- 
siasm marks almost all his work in fiction. 
He was a man of lively ideas, incapable 
of discussing any subject without assuming 
his own definite relation to the problems 
it suggested, and it was one of his pet 
beliefs that such problems could be effec- 
tively discussed in the form of a story. 
Hence ‘ The New Order,’ a frankly political 
novel; ‘In Green Fields,’ an appeal (in 
the form of fiction) for a popular “ return 
to the land”; and ‘ The Mystery of Myrtle 
Cottage,’ his last published tale, which 
sought to indicate possible opportunities 
for enlarging the scope of woman’s social 
influence. In these, and in other of his 
books, the purpose was apt to overweigh 
the human and artistic interests of the 
narrative, with the result that neither end 
was satisfactorily attained. His plays, ‘ Two 
Masques’ and ‘ The Sin of Prince Eladane,’ 
showed a refined gift for versification, with- 
out much genuinely dramatic vigour; and 
his anthology of ‘ Lyrical Verse from Eliza- 
beth to Victoria’ contained poems not 
always included in such a collection, the 
very choice of which proved his independent 
judgment. 

In London literary society Mr. Crawfurd 
was well known and deservedly popular. 
He was an excellent talker, full of ideas 
and suggestive fancies, and his sympathies 
were easily aroused and generously bestowed. 
In his various official capacities he helped 
many young writers of both sexes to their 
first chance in life; and his kindly interest 
will be keenly missed by the many friends 
who had learnt to rely upon his vivid 
memory and unfailing encouragement. 

A. W. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Tneology. 

Apology of Aristides, 1/net. Translated by W. S. Walford. 

Boyd Francis Leith), Law and Love, 2/6 net. A study of 
Quomodo Dilexi (Psalm cxix. 97-104). 

Gilbert (Prof. G. H.), Acts: the Second Volume of Luke’s 
Work on the Beginnings of Christianity, with Inter- 

— Comment, 4/. In the Bible for Home and 
School. 

Journal of Theological Studies, January, 3/6 net. 

Robinson (C. H.), Studies in the Resurrection of Christ, 
3/6 net. An argument. 

Tucker (H. F.), Light for Lesser Days: Studies of the 
Saints, 6/ net. 

Wilkinson (G. Howard) Some Laws in God’s Spiritual 
Kingdom, 5/ net. 

Law. 

Aronson (V. R.), The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906,. 
15/ net. The object of the author is to present a view 
of the law of Workmen’s Compensation as contained in 
the Act of 1906, and the decisions of the English and 
Scotch courts both prior and subsequent to that Act. 

Butterworth’s Yearly Digest, 1908, 15/ 

Connell (A. C.), Pitman’s Companies and Company Law, 
together with the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 


5/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology, 

Alcock (F.), South American Scenery : Twenty-Four Water- 
Colour Sketches made on Voyages to and from the East 
and West Coasts of South America, 5/net. With an 
introduction by Thomas Huson. English-Spanish- 
Portuguese edition. 

Markham (Christopher A.), Pewter Marks and Old Pewter 
Ware, Domestic and Ecclesiastical, 21/. With about 
100 illustrations, &c. 
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McNay (W. L.), Old London, 3/6 net. Fifty reproductions 
of old engravings illustrative of the London of our 


ancestors. 

Mr. Punch’s Pageant, 1841-1908, 10/ net. A souvenir cata- 
logue, with several illustrations. 

Rapson (E. J.), Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, the Traikitaka 
Dynasty, and the “ Bodhi” Dynasty, 25/. With a map 
and 21 plates. 

Tomb of Siphtah ; the Monkey Tomb and the Gold Tomb. 
42/net. With descriptive articles by Theodore M. Davis, 
Gaston Maspero, Edward Ayrton, and George Daressy, 
and illustrations in colour by E. Harold Jones. 

Wright (Rev. J.), Some Notable Altars in the Church of 

ngland and the American Episcopal Church, 25/ net. 
With 114 full-page plates. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Adams (W. Maurice), Jesus Rex, or Into Thy Kingdom ; 
The Truce of God, or the King in His Beauty, 6d. each. 
Founded on texts put into verse. 

Bulkeley (Rev. H. J.), Hic et Illic : Poems written at Home 
and Abroad, 2/6 

Burr (G.), Thoughts in Solitude, 4/6 

Hearthrug Comedies, by D, 1/ 

Rickards (M. 8S. C.), Twilight Music. Poems on various 


subjects. 

Rutherford * M.), The Red King’s Dream, and other 
Poems, 

Shakespeare, All’s Well that Ends Well, 2/6 net. Edited 

y W. G. B. Stone. In the Old Spelling Shakespeare. 

Sharp (R. Farquharson), A Short History of the English 
Stage, 5/net. An attempt to give a connected history 
of the development of the English theatre from the 
miracle plays to the present day. 

Songs of Love and Praise, 2/net. Edited by Annie Matheson, 
with designs by Charles Robinson. 

Vansittart (R.), Songs and Satires, 3/6 net. 


Music. 


Gilman (L.), Aspects of Modern Opera, 4/6 net. A series of 
essays, some of which have appeared in magazines. 

Glyn (M. H.), Analysis of the Evolution of Musical Form, 
10/6 net. The object of the volume is the application of 
the evolutionary principle to practical music, the essen- 
tial motive power of which is to be found in rhythm. 

Santley (Sir Charles), Reminiscences of My Life, 16/ net. 
With 14 illustrations. 

Wyndham (H. Saxe), August Manns and the Saturday 
Concerts, 3/6. A memoir and a retrospect, with 6 
illustrations. 


Bibliography. 

Griffin (A. P. C.), Library of Congress: List of References 
onInternational Arbitration, 20 cents. One of the 
Washington Government publications. 

Library, January, 3/ net. 

Savage (E. A.), The Story of Libraries and Book-Collecting, 


2/6 

Shaw (H.). Auckland Free Public Library : a Guide to the 
Principal Manuscripts, Early Printed Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, &c. 

Young (J.), A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library 
of the Hunterian Museum inthe University of Glasgow. 
Begun by John Young; completed by P. Henderson 
Aitken under the direction of the Young Memorial 
Committee. 

Philosophy. 

Confessions of Al Ghazzali, 1/net. Translated by Claud 
Field. In Wisdom of the East. 

Sera (L. G.), On the Tracks of Life: the Immorality of 
Morality, 7/6 net. Translated from the Italian by 
a M. Kennedy, with an introduction by Dr. Oscar 

vy. 


Political Economy. 

Beveridge (W. H.), Unemployment : a Problem of Industry, 
7/6 net. A course of lectures delivered in Oxford during 
Michaelmas Term last year. 

Englishwoman’s Review of Social and Industrial Questions, 
January, 1/. Edited by Antoinette M. Mackenzie. 

Lownhaupt (F.), Investment Bonds, 7/6 

Rowe (L. S.), Problems of City Government, 6/ net. 

bas (H. W.), A Co-Operative Credit Bank Handbook, 

net. 


History and Biography. 

American Historical Review, January, 1 dol. 

Buckinghamshire, Vol. II. In the Victoria History. 

Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IIL, 9/ net. 
Deals with the period of Renascence and Reformation, 
and is edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. For 
teview of Vol. IL. see Athen., Sept. 19, 1908, p. 325. 

Dod's Parliamentary Companion for 1909, 3/6 net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth), A Sister of Prince Rupert : Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine and Abbess of Herford, 12/6 net. 
With a photogravure portrait and 16 other illustrations. 

—_ ppoteniont Society of England, Transactions, 


ol. VI. 
Keith (A. B.), Responsible Government in the Dominions, 
10/. An expansion of a lecture on the development of 
Colonial self-government in the nineteenth century. 
Lang (A.), Sir ag MacKenzie, King’s Advocate, of 
osehaugh, his Life and Times, 1636 (?) -1691, 15/ net. 
With 4 illustrations. 

Parker (Mrs, C.), A Pedigree Chart of the Cochranes of 
Cochrane, Lord hrane of Dundonald, &c., 21/ 

Ross (J.) and Erichsen (N.), The Story of Pisa, 4/6 net. 
bn many illustrations. In the Medieval Town 
Series. 

Russell (C. E.), Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy: 
= ad of a Strange Life, 1752-1770, 7/6 net. Ilus- 

Sheppard (H. Byard), Courts Leet and the Court Leet of 
the Borough of Taunton, 1/. One of the Somersetshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society’s publica- 


tions. 

Smith (A. D. H.), Fighting the Turk in the Balkans, 6/. An 
American's adventures with the Macedonian revolu- 
tionists. Illustrated. 





Stewart (Major-General Sir Norman), My Service Days, 
India, yo emer ne Suakim '85, and China, 7/6 net. 
With 13 illustrations and plans. 

Wilbur (S.), The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, 12/6 net. 

Women of All Nations, Vol. IL, 15/ net. A record of their 
characteristics, habits, manners, customs, and in- 
fluence, edited by T. Athol Joyce and N. W. Thomas. 


Geography and Travel. 


Bisiker (W.), The British Empire (and Japan): its Features, 
Resources, Commerce, Industries, Sooner? .» 16/ 
net. A modern Atlas, 213 maps and 272 illustrations, 
Student’s Edition. 

Hume-Griffith (M. E.), Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish 
Arabia, 16/ net. An account of an Englishwoman’s 
eight years’ residence amongst the women of the East, 
with narratives of experiences in both countries by 
A. Hume-Griffith, and By illustrations and a map. 

Parker (E. H.), John Chinaman and a Few Others, 2/6 net. 
Second Edition. 

Rees (J. D.), Nyasaland and the Shire Highlands Railway, 
with Map. Issued for the information of intending 
settlers, planters, miners, and travellers. 

Six Weeks and the Mediterranean, by Passenger, 6d. With 
illustrations and charts. New Edition. 

Smith(J. Russell), The Ocean Carrier, 6/. A history and 
analysis of the service, and a discussion of the rates of 
ocean transportation. Illustrated. 

Twentieth Century Impressions of sagiens. Shanghai, 
and other Treaty Ports of China. eals with their 
history, people, commerce, industries, and resources, 
and is edited by A. Wright and H. A. Cartwright. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Benson (C. E.), British Mountaineering, 5/. 
illustrations. 


With several 


Philology. 

Classical Quarterly, January, 3/ net. 

Hisperica Famina, 6/net. Edited, with a short introduc- 
tion and Index Verborum, by Francis J. H. Jenkinson, 
with 3 facsimile plates. 

Jebb (R. C.), The Characters of Theophrastus, 7/6 net. An 
English translation from a revised text, with introduc- 
tion and notes, new edition by J. E. Sandys. 

Ware (J. Redding), Passing English of the Victorian Era, 
nd net. A dictionary of heterodox English, slang, and 
phrase. 


School-Books. 


Blackie’s English Texts: Bede’s History of the Church of 
England ; Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive, 6d. each. 

Clapin (Rev. A. C.), A Spanish Primer, 1/ 

Féval (P.), Le Docteur Bousseau, 8d. Edited by Louis A. 
Barbé. In Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 

MacPherson (W.), Book of Comparative Poetry ; Book of 
oy TE Prose, 1/ net each. 

Marvin (F. S.), Mayor (R. J. G.), and Stawell (F. M.), The 
Story of the Iliad, 1/. With illustrations from Greek 
vases. In the Temple English Literature Series for 
Schools. 

Mérimée (Prosper), Tamango, 6d. Edited by J. E. Michell. 
In Blackie’s Little French Classics. 

Oxford Plain Texts : Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum ; Byron’s 
Childe Harold, Books III. and IV. ; Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner and Christabel; Gray’s Elegy and Odes; 
Keats’s Isabella and Eve of St. Agnes, 4d, each. 

Stories to be Read: Kingsley’s Heroes ; Sindbad the Sailor, 
from Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6d. net each. 


Science. 

American Journal of Mathematics, January, 1 dol. 50. One 
of the Johns Hopkins Press publications. 

Baz-Nima-Yi Nasiri, 21/ net. A Persian treatise on falconry, 
translated by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, with illustra- 
tions. 

Coleman (T. E.), Retaining Walls in Theory and Practice, 
5/net. A text-book for students. 

Friend (J. Newton), The Theory of Valency, 5/. In Text- 
books of Physical Chemistry. 

Hampson (Sir G. F.), Catalogue of the Noctuide in the 
Collection of the British Museum, Vol. VIL, Text and 
Atlas of Plates, 30/. 

Hatch (F. H.), Textbook of Petrology, 7/6 net. Contains a 
summary of the modern theories of petro-genesis, &c., 
with many illustrations. New Edition. 

Heidenreich (E. L.), Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Reinforced 
Concrete, 12/6 net. 

Hibbert (W.), Popular Electricity, 3/6. With about 200 
illustrations. 

Hulme (F. E.), That Rock-Garden of Ours, 10/6 net. The 
outcome of many years of country life, with 50 illustra- 
tions by the author. 

Hutchinson (W.), Health and Common Sense, 6/ net. 

Kirk (Alexander), Grape Culture Up-to-date, 7/6 net. 
Illustrated. 

Lillie (F. R.) The Development of the Chick, 16/ net. An 
introduction to embryology, with many illustrations. 

Lowell (P.}, Mars as the Abode of Life, 10/6 net. With 
many {hustrations. 

McCall (A. G.), The et ae Properties of Soils, 2/6 net. 

Maclaren (J. M.), Gold: its Geological Occurrence and 
Geographical Distribution, 25/ net. Illustrated. 

Nisbet’s Medical Directory, 1909, 7/6 

Raffety (C. W.), An Introduction to the Science of Radio- 
Activity, 4/6 net. With illustrations. 

Scott (R.), Automatic Block Signals and Signal Circuits, 


10/6 net. 

Smith (G.), A Naturalist in Tasmania, 7/6 net. A series of 
sketches in Tasmanian natural history, the result of a 
six months’ stay in Tasmania during the spring and 
summer of 1907-8, with many illustrations. 

Snyder (H.), Human Foods and their Nutritive Value, 5/ 


net. 
Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price-Book, 1909, 
3/ net. 


Treatise on Zoology: Part L, Introduction and Protozoa, 
First Fascicle, 15/net. By various authors, edited by 
Sir E. Ray Lankester. 

Tyler (J. M.), Man in the Light of Evolution, 6/ net. 

Yorke-Davies (N. E.), Wine and Health, how to Enjoy Both, 
1/6 





Fiction. 
Aitken (R.), Beyond the Skyline, 6/. A series of short. 
sketches, two of which have already appeared in 


azines, 
Askew (Alice and Claude), The Devil and the Crusader, . 
1/. 
Blyth (J.), The Swoop of the Vulture, 6/. Another invasion- 
ito’ 


story. 

Brookfield (F. M.), A Friar Observant, 6/. Deals with the 
surneyings in Germany of a friar at the time of the- 
English dissolution of the monasteries. 

Cleeve (Lucas), Bruised Lilies, 6/, A posthumous book. 

Danziger (A.), Helen Polska’s Lover; or, The Merchant 
Prince, 6/. A story based on observation and study of 
Polish life, 

Dawe (Casiton), Confessions of Cleodora, 1/ net. New 


ition. 
Dickens (Charles), Our Mutual Friend, 2/ net. New pocket 
__ illustrated edition. : 

Dixon (W. Willmott), The Rogue of Rye, 6/. The plot of 
the story is based upon the seizure , 4 Napoleon of all 
the British tourists in France on the rupture of the- 
Peace of Amiens (1803), and deals ake with a sister’s 
devotion and a lover’s renunciation. e scene is laid 
partly at the French fortress of Verdun, partly at Rye 
and Winchelsea. 

Gaunt (Mary) and Essex (J. Ridgwell), The Silent Ones, 6). 
A story of Central Africa, describing the hero’s- 
adventures and escapes while in quest of an ancient 
document os to a religious sect. 

Gould (Nat), The Buckjumper, 2/. One of the author’s 
sporting stories. The scene is laid in Australia. . 

Gunter (A. C.), Prince Karl, 6/. A story of dramatic 
interest, founded on the author’s comedy of the same 


name. 
Heart of Monica, 5/ net. Belongs to the class of 
literature made popular by ‘ An Englishwoman’s Love- 


Letters. 
— (J.) and Bechdolt (F. R.), 9009,” 2/6. The story of 
ohn Collins, a convict. i 

King (Maud E.), The Archdeacon’s Family, 6/. A study of 
modern types showing a good deal of smartness in 
the writing. 

Maartens (Maarten), Brothers All, 6/. A series of short 
stories of Dutch peasant life. . 

Moberly (L. G.), The Sin of Alison Dering, 6/. Alison 
impersonates a widow who has died in her house. With 
coloured frontispiece. 

Sholl (A. McClure), The Greater Love, 6/. A story of the- 
——— and development of character within a single 
‘amily. 5 

Smith (F. Hopkinson), Peter, 6/. A novel of which Peter is 
not the hero, illustrated by A. I. Keller. 

Stanton (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath), The Love that 
Kills, 6/. The story of a supreme sacrifice made for 


love. 

Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 6/ net. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Herbert A. Giles. Second 
Edition. i E 

Twenty-Five Tales of the Sea, 1/ net. The chief contri-- 
butor is Capt. F. H. Shaw. 


General Literature. 


Berry (T. W.), Professions for Girls, 2/6 net. With a 
preface by Lady Grove. 

Dewar (Lieut. A. C.), Is Invasion Impossible ? 1/ net. 

Fleet Annual, and Naval Year-Book, 1909, 2/6 net. 

Grebby (J. King), Modern Commercial Correspondence, 2/6 

Murray (G.), The Interpretation of Ancient Greek Litera- 
ture, 1/net. An inaugural lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford on January 27. 

Pancoast (H. 8.), An Introduction to American Literature, 
4/6. Intended as a companion to the author's ‘Intro- 
duction to English Literature.’ 


Pamphlets. 

Aston (J. W.), The Great Question of Pensions, or a Small 
Permanent Income, ayy With a preface by Albert 
S. Stanley. 

Elton (Prof. 0.), Milton and Party, 6d. No. IX. of the 
English Association Leaflets. ; 

Question of National Importance for the Government of 
the Country to Decide. Embodies the views of the 
Chairman of the Railway Employment Safety Appliances - 
Committee. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Robert (C.), Pausanias als Schriftsteller: Studien und 
Beobachtungen, 10m. With plans. 


Poetry and Drama. 

Laforét, Li Ferigoulo Sant-Gilenco, 3fr. 50. _ Provencal: 
poems with French prose translation on facing pages. 
Rolland (R.), Théatre de la Révolution, 3fr. 50. ree- 

plays written for a ‘“‘ People’s Theatre.” 


Philosophy. 
Schinz (A.), Anti-pragmatisme, 5fr. 


History and Biography. 
Courteault (P.), Un Cadet de Gascogne au XVIe, Siécle: 
Blaise de Monluc, 3fr. 50. 
Fromentin (E.), Lettres de Jeunesse: Bibliographie et 


Notes par P. Blanchon, 4fr. 
Lafenestre (G-), Moliére, 2fr. In Les Grands Ecrivains 


francais. » 
Merki (C.), L’Amiral de Coligny : la Maison de Chatillon et 
la Révolte protestante, 1519-72, 7fr. 50. With a portrait. 
Philology. 
Berneker (E.), Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch,. 
Part ITI., 1m. 50. 
Science. 
Boletin del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Peri,. 
Nos. 63-7. 
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-Juillerat (P.), L’Hygiéne du Logement, 1fr. 50. In the 
Collection d’Hygitne pratique et familiale. 


Fiction, 
‘Lacour (P.), Sceurette, 3fr. 50. 


Milan (R.), Les Nostalgiques, 3fr. 50. Short sketches 
founded on the author's travels, dealing largely with 


General Literature. 
Bérard (V.), La Révolution Turque, 4fr. 
= ee Dans le Jardin de Sainte-Beuve: Essais, 
3fr. 


*,* All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state vrices when 
sending Books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


Mr. Rosert BripGes has frequently 
been asked to edit a selection of the late 
Canon Dixon’s poetry, but he has always 
hitherto refused, or rather deferred doing 
this pious office for his friend. Messrs. 
Smith & Elder will publish on the 16th, 
with a portrait, under the title ‘ Poems 
by the late Rev. Dr. Richard Watson 


Dixon,’ a selection which Mr. Bridges’ 


approves, and to which he has added an 
account of the poetry and a record of 
his friendship with the poet. 


THE same firm are publishing from 


the pen of the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
* Pre-Tractarian Oxford: a Reminiscence 
of the Oriel Noetics.’ The book will 


contain sketches of Provost Eveleigh, 
Copleston, Whately, Dr. Arnold, Hamp- 
den, Provost Hawkins, Baden Powell, 
Blanco White —the remarkable men, 
known as “ Noetics”’ or “ Intellectuals,” 
whose teaching, succeeded, controverted, 
and for a time eclipsed by the Newman 
movement, reappeared in ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ and the “higher criticism ” 
of to-day. The illustrations are from 
photographs by Mr. F. Hollyer of por- 
traits in Oriel Hall and Common Room. 
The volume will appear on the 16th 
inst. 


THE OxrorD UNIvERsITy Press will 
ublish next week ‘Kant’s Theory of 
owledge,’ by Mr. H. A. Prichard. The 
author has attempted in this book to think 
out the nature and tenability of Kant’s 
‘Transcendental Idealism. 


Tue forthcoming instalment of ‘‘Every- 
man’s Library,’ promised by Messrs. Dent, 
includes Rodwell’s version of ‘ The Koran’; 
Motteux’s of ‘Don Quixote’; Froude’s 
‘Henry VIII. and Edward VI.,’ 4 vols. ; 
Milman’s ‘ History of the Jews,’ 2 vols. ; 
three of Trollope’s Barsetshire novels, 
* Evelina’ and ‘ Springhaven.’ 


Messrs. Brown & LANGHAM announce 
for this month ‘The Happy Elopement,’ 
@ new novel by Mr. Lacon Watson. It 
is a love-story in which much of the 
action takes place on golf links which 
border the Bristol Channel. 


THE same firm also announce a new 
edition of ‘ Follow Up! ’—Mr. A. Douglas 
Fox’s story of Harrow School. 


Messrs. BELL will publish next week a 
thoroughly revised translation of Ranke’s 





‘History of the Latin and Teutonic 
Nations ’ (1494-1514). Mr. G. R. Dennis 
whose edition of the same writer’s ‘ History 
of the Popes’ was published last year, 
is responsible for the revision, and the 
volume will contain an Introduction 
by Mr. Edward Armstrong. 


JUST as we go to press we hear with 
deep regret of the sudden death of Mr. 
H. R. Fox Bourne, a distinguished 
journalist and sociologist, and for a long 
term of years a contributor to this paper. 
We hope to speak at length of Mr. Fox 
Bourne next week. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE announce 
for early publication ‘ Man and the Bible,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Picton. He surveys the 
position of the book throughout the 
centuries, showing that as we go back 
popular access is seen to be more and 
more confined to oral instruction through 
the Church. 


‘Lir—E and Matter,’ by Sir Oliver 
Lodge is just about to be published by 
the same publishers at sixpence. The 
author has to some extent simplified 
the edition, and a short glossary of tech- 
nical and philosophical terms has been 
added. 


THE ParisH REGISTER SOCIETY OF 
DvuBLIN has begun the third year of its 
existence with the issue of the registers 
of St. Catherine’s, Dublin, 1636-1715. 
This parish is one of the most populous 
in Dublin, and was the residence, in the 
seventeenth century, of several noble 
families. The volume is edited by Mr. 
Herbert Wood. It will be followed by 
the parish registers of the Union of 
Monkstown, edited by Mr. H. S&S. 
Guinness. 


Ir has been arranged to hold a Summer 
School of Theology in Oxford from 
September 13th to the 24th. A strong 
list of lecturers, representing various 
churches and schools of thought, has 
already been secured. 


Ir will be good news to many literary 
workers that the London Library has a 
Subject Catalogue in the press. The 
work has been in hand for some time, but 
the volume is not likely to appear until 
the end of the year. 


THE sale of Sardou’s effects is to take 
place in Paris in March and April next, 
and will be conducted by MM. Lair- 
Dubreuil & Baudoin. It will include 
virtually everything in his house at 
Marly-le-Roi. The library is said to 
contain many autograph presentation 
copies and fine editions of modern authors. 
There is also an extensive collection of 
engravings and drawings, objects of art, &c. 


WE have several times named the French 
Commission now sitting under the guidance 
of M. Bourgeois and M. Joseph Reinach, 
with a view to the publication of the 
diplomatic papers of the French Foreign 
Office relating to the origin of the war 
of 1870. We understand that the first 
two volumes, in course of preparation, 
cover only the history of the events of 








1864 and 1865: not the most interesting 
portion of the subject. It is foresee, 
that the publication will take many year 
and run to at least eight volumes. The 
second issue will relate French intervention 
during and after the war of 1866, leaving 
the later development of that intervention 
in the Benedetti-Bismarck Belgian nego. 
tiations, as well as the Luxemburg affair, 
for later volumes. The first dawn of the 
Hohenzollern candidature, in 1868-9, jg 
hardly yet in sight. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Johp 
Gilmer Speed, at his residence Mendham, 
New Jersey. He began life as a civil 
engineer, and afterwards went into journal- 
ism. From 1879 to 1883 he was managin 
editor of The New York World, the staf 
of which he joined in 1887, edited Th 
American Magazine for a year, and Leslie's 
Weekly for two years. He _ published 
‘ The Gilmers in America,’ a life of Keats, 
with whom he claimed relationship, and 
other books. 


AT a meeting held recently in Nev 
York with a view to a memorial of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Mr. R. U. Johnson 
reported that the New York Stock 
Exchange, of which Mr. Stedman was 
long a member, had contributed tw 
thousand dollars for the furnishing of a 
room in the Keats-Shelley Memorial House 
at Rome, in memory of Stedman. 


THE appointment of Mr. Edgar Pres 
tage to a Readership in Portuguese in 
Manchester University is of interest a 
the first official recognition of the sub- 
ject by a foreign University. Mr. Pres 
tage has made good progress with a book 
on the Portuguese chroniclers of the 
fifteenth century. 

Messrs. MacMILLaAN & Co. have gene 
rously given over 300 volumes of their 
publications in English literature towards 
the library of the new Egyptian Uni- 
versity in Cairo. Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. have also made a gift of 50 volumes 
to the same institution. 


THE monthly meeting of the Directors [ 


of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
was held on January 2lIst, when 115. 
was voted for the relief of members and 
widows of members. One new member 
was elected, and two applications for 
membership were received. Amongst the 
donations since the last meeting wa 
one of twenty-five guineas from M. 
W. H. Spottiswoode, being part of the 
profits on ‘ Printer’s Pie’ for 1908. 


Tue Prince or Wates has kindly ff 


consented to preside at the next anniver- 
sary festival of the Printers’ Pension 
Corporation, which takes place at the 
Hotel Cecil on Friday, May 21st. 

On January 20th died at Breslau, aged 
seventy-eight, Wladyslaw Nehring, one o 
the foremost of Polish scholars. He had 
long filled the position of professor at the 
University. He is best known by 
work ‘ Altpolnische Sprachdenkmiler ’ and 
his edition of the Slavonic portion of the 
Floryan Psalter. Besides these he pub 
lished works on Krasinski, and othet 
Polish writers. 
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SCIENCE 
—_e-—= 
Bird-Hunting through Wild Europe. By 

R. B. Lodge. (Culley.) 
In the British Isles the bona-fide bird- 
photographer is a highly privileged person, 
but in return for the generous oppor- 
tunities accorded to him he must be pre- 
ared to curb his predatory instincts. 

this respect Mr. Lodge, we doubt not, 
js beyond reproach ; he has even hitherto 
observed the spirit of this self-denying 
ordinance in his rambles after birds 
through Spain, Denmark, and Holland. 
There comes a time, however, when the 
quest of feathered rarities in the un- 
trodden places of the world is too ex- 

msive an amusement—it can hardly 
be termed a luxury—and the ardent 
naturalist must cut his coat according 
to his cloth. At such a juncture our 
author found an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity, and in the outcome he was enabled 
to resume his travels in the guise of a 
collecting agent. So much we gather 
as to the nature of his undertaking, but 
he seems to have been left a wide dis- 
cretion, and certainly few chances were 
neglected of adding to his photographic 
studies. 

The book acquires an adventitious 
value from the author’s experiences in 
the “Near East.” For Mr. Lodge’s 
wanderings are mainly concerned with 
just those semi-barbarous and debatable 
lands among the Balkans upon which 
the attention of the civilized world has 
lately been focussed. He does not in 
any way profess to have made a study 
of the intricate politics of the Balkans, 
but he tells a plain, uncompromising 
story of his own experiences. In Al- 
hania particularly he was struck by the 
lack of protection from the law for life 
and property, and as for the Turkish 
officials, he cannot find a good word to 
say for them; he maintains that ‘“‘ there 
isno room in such a system for an honest 
man; he simply could not exist.” He 
gives many startling instances from his 
personal observation in support of this 
contention. It is interesting to speculate 
how far Mr. Lodge might be disposed 
to modify his impressions of yesterday, 
if he were now on the spot. He must 
have been a source of as much anxiety 
to the various consuls as of suspicious 
hostility to the rest of the official world. 
Brigands and more or less murderous 
characters of every description were 
generally to the fore, and had to be 
seriously reckoned with in planning any 
expedition. He seldom stirred without 
at least one armed retainer, and was 
Sometimes accompanied by a _ small 
cavalcade. As a guest in these lawless 
Countries his person was always absolutely 
sacred, his hosts making themselves 
Tesponsible for his protection. In respect 
of hospitality and many other good 
qualities, Mr. Lodge pays a high tribute 
to the Albanian mountaineers, though 
he had originally intended to give them 
4 wide berth, when he knew them only 
Y teputation. Indeed, at the beginning 





of his campaign he threw in his lot with 


After this achievement Mr. Lodge’s 


their hereditary foes and neighbours of ! instructions sent him off on a quest as 


Montenegro. There seems to be much 
that is lovable in this race, apart from 
their gallant patriotism. The author 
bears testimony to the scrupulous honesty 
he met with among the poorest. Monte- 
negrins are no strangers to poverty, and 
he gives a pathetic picture of the frequent 
departure of emigrants to seek their 
fortunes in distant California, escorted 
by the whole population to the water’s 
edge, the final salvo of revolver-shots, 
and the brave face put upon the 
leave - taking. It is curious to read 
that Montenegrins and Albanians alike, 
who are never separated from their 
rifles, and whose blood feuds are as old 
as the hills, are yet indifferent marksmen, 
and could never hold their own in shooting 
competitions with their guest. The fact 
is that the deadly shot is almost in- 
variably fired from ambush at the shortest 
range; ammunition is too valuable to 
waste, and it does not pay to miss. 

Bird-life in such lands as these offers 
a fine field for the naturalist ; it has been 
very little interfered with, except in the 
few instances where the market value of 
such species as the little egret and the 
great white heron has threatened them 
with extinction. As may be surmised, 
not much came amiss to Mr. Lodge in his 
double capacity of photographer and 
collector ; it was often, indeed, a case of 
embarras de richesses, for he found it 
imperative not to lose sight of the main 
object of his quest. This was, in the 
first place, to discover the breeding 
quarters of the Dalmatian pelican 
(Pelecanus crispus), and the task proved 
far more arduous than he had anticipated. 
It took him on one occasion to a spot 
where the altered course of a river had left 
a tract of land in dispute between Albania 
and Montenegro, and here a dramatic 
collision between representatives of both 
races very nearly had serious results. 
A second disappointment succeeded this 
check. Then came a most welcome 
surprise in the form of a pressing invita- 
tion from the Austrian Consul at Durazzo 
in Albania, which he gladly accepted. 
Thus began an intimacy that soon proved 
of incalculable benefit to Mr. Lodge, for 
“ B—,” whose identity is betrayed in 
the Introduction, showed himself the 
keenest sportsman and the best com- 
panion that any naturalist could wish for. 
Even then Mr. Lodge’s difficulties were 
by no means ended ; the most promising 
clues were followed up unsuccessfully, 
till at last, with the aid of two unusually 
observant fishermen, a genuine colony 
of pelicans was discovered. Again and 
again Mr. Lodge was victimized by local 
guides incapable of distinguishing a 
little egret from a swan, or an eagle 
from a vulture. As it was, his success 
came almost too late for collecting pur- 
poses, only a few eggs in an advanced 
state of incubation being secured on this 
visit. Some interesting photographic 
records were, however, obtained, and 
equally valuable observations made at 
close quarters. 





difficult—that of discovering the nesting 
ground of the great white heron. It cost 
him a whole month’s arduous search 
through Albania and Montenegro before 
he was rewarded, after forlorn | oe had 
confronted him in turn with the common 
grey heron, the stork, and even the 
hooded crow, as specious substitutes. 
He had been wading about all day in 
thick reed-beds after many failures, and 
was quite exhausted when he stumbled 
upon a colony of great white herons, and 
eventually discovered a nest. He 
promptly went back for his camera, 
but on his return completely failed to 
retrace his steps. With the reeds tower- 
ing over him, it was impossible to see 
more than a yard ahead. Only after 
two hours’ search the next day did he 
succeed in refinding the spot. Another 
hour, and he would have been too late 
to obtain a single egg, for in but one nest 
were the eggs unhatched, and those were 
only saved as specimens by a prompt 
surgical operation with a _ knife. So 
extremely shy were these birds that Mr. 
Lodge spent the best part of six days 
standing waist-deep in water, without 
being able to expose more than a very few 
plates; the resulting photographs are 
remarkably good. 

, In 1907 Mr. Lodge was commissioned 
to revisit the same scenes in order to 
procure more eggs, and if possible to 
trace the other European pelican (Pele- 
canus onocrotalus) to its breeding-place 
in the Dobrudscha. The primary object 
of this expedition, however, failed— 
not, it may be imagined, for want of 
trying. It must have been singularly 
tantalizing: to the author when he learnt, 
some months after his return to England, 
that an immense colony of these pelicans 
had: been found by his recent companion 
in the search. Nor was an attempt to 
find a nest of the rare lammergeier any 
more successful, a depth of sixteen feet 
of snowf making the mountain ranges 
impassable. 

There is no cuiminating point of 
interest in the latter half of the book ; 
but since it is not a work of fiction, what 
anticlimax there is may be pardoned. 
Eachy chapter appears to have been 
written independently, and there is occa- 
sionally a little repetition; but there 
is not a dull page in the book. The 
opening scenes lie in the sierras and 
marismas of wildest Spain, and though, 
owing to a terrible drought, the resources 
of the marshes proved a failure, there was 
much exciting work among precipitous 
crags in search of vultures and eagles. 
Indeed, it is difficult to realize the wealth 
of raptorial birds in such lands as Anda- 
lusia, Albania, Montenegro, and Rou- 
mania. In the long list of species met 
with on these expeditions no fewer than 
eight sorts of eagles appear. 

Mr. Lodge had a considerable amount 
of success, together with his fair share of 
failure, in attracting carrion-feeders to 
carcases provided for them, while he 
secured their portraits from a hollow 
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'tree-trunk or some equally uncomfortable 
Place of concealment. The automatic 
‘camera with its electric release does not 
appear to have been productive of many 
good results. The book is profusely 
illustrated, the photographs, with very 
‘few exceptions, reaching a high level of 
excellence. Some wonderful photographs 
of the little bittern in characteristically 
bizarre attitudes please us as much as 
anything else. 

We note the presence of an Index, 
and a useful Appendix summarizing the 
results obtained in Spain, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bosnia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Herzegovina, and Corfu. An occasional 
map of some of these little-known 
‘corners of Europe would not have been 
amiss. 








BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis. 
Vol. I. 2 parts. Edited by George Lunge, 
Ph.D. English Translation edited by C. A. 
Keane, D.Se. (Gurney & Jackson.)— 
These two books, together exceeding 
1,000 pages royal 8vo, constitute Vol. I. 
-of Dr. Lunge’s large work on chemical 
analysis for works and technical purposes, 
which is a development of Dr. F. Béck- 
mann’s ‘Chemisch-technische Untersuch- 
ungsmethoden.’ Two more volumes are 
to appear. In the preparation of the last 
German edition Dr. Lunge was in collabora- 
‘tion with a small army of experts in their 
own particular branches; and the present 
issue has been further adapted to English 
conditions of manufacture by two dozen 
English chemists of repute and great ex- 
perience in their special lines, the whole being 
edited by Dr. Keane, the Principal and 
Head of the Chemical Department of the 
Sir John Cass Technical Institute. 

The plan of the book consists in the treat- 
ment of the technical methods of analysis, 
applicable to different specific industries, 
in separate sections. All important in- 
dustries, whether dealing with inorganic 
or organic materials, are included. A 
general introduction to analytical methods 
is given by Dr. Lunge, and revised by Dr. 
Keane; and in each section there are 
-described in full detail such methods as 
have proved good and trustworthy in the 
hands of the writers of the section, or have 
been generally recognized as efficient. 

_ The English translators and revisers have 
included references to English work and 
literature which add much to the value of the 
‘book. 
_ A noticeable feature is the advance made 
in volumetric processes for use in work 
tending to the production of rapid and at 
the same time accurate results. Naturally 
im some cases, for technical purposes, there 
will be a sacrifice of extreme accuracy 
to obtain quick results, but the writers 
have not erred in that direction. 

en we name among the revisers for 
the English edition, in addition to the 
-editor in chief, Dr. C. A. Keane, such men 
as Dr. J. T. Conway, of the United Alkali 
‘Company ; Mr. W. Burton, Director of 
Pilkingtons’ Tile and Pottery Company ; 
Dr. G. J. Fowler, Lecturer in Bacteriology 
in the University of Manchester; and Mr. 
A. D. Hall, who has revised the chapter 
on ‘Soils,’ it is evident that the work is 
of the highest excellence. 

An Sapentix comprises a series of about 
fifty tables of figures in use in gas analysis 
-and for various other purposes in works and 
an the laboratory. The book is well printed 
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and has a good Index. It can be heartily | of carbon compounds, nor, we think, even 


recommended. 


Recent Advances in Organic Chemistry. 
By A. W. Stewart, D.Sc. (Longmans & 
Co.)—The author has aimed at giving a 
general idea of the principal researches 
which have been carried out in organic 
chemistry within about the last ten years. 
Much of the material has not previously 
appeared in volume form, and he is 
to be thanked for collecting it from 
various memoirs and presenting it in a 
systematic way. The matter has been 
arranged from a synthetic point of view 
rather than a strictly historical, and 
this is a decided advantage, as it enables 
the reader to follow and criticize in a better 
manner the arguments brought forward. 
Also we have not a mere compilation of 
facts, but novel theories in organic chemistry 
are brought forward, and these will help 
to direct research and stimulate thought. 

The first chapter deals with the main 
currents in which organic chemistry has 
been moving during the last half-century. 
Other chapters deal with the researches 
on such groups as the Polymethylenes, the 
Terpenes (moncyclic terpenes, dicyclic ter- 
penes, and olefinic terpenes), the Synthetic 
Alkaloids, and the Polypeptides. The last- 
mentioned chapter might perhaps have 
been enlarged with advantage. Then we 
have chapters on the chemical action of 
light, on some theories of additional reac- 
tions, and on unsaturation. The final 
chapter deals with some hypotheses, and 
indicates the directions which future work 
should take in order to advance the theo- 
retical side of organic chemistry: it was 
written at the suggestion of Prof. Norman 
Collie, who has also supplied a_ short 
Introduction. There are a_ bibliography 
and a good Index, as well as references to 
original papers. The book has been arranged 
with care and skill, and is likely to be ex- 
tremely useful to workers in advanced 
organic chemistry. 


General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. 
By Alexander Smith, Ph.D. (Bell & Sons.) 
—The author is Professor of Chemistry 
and Director of General and Physical 
Chemistry in the University of Chicago, 
and has already issued an ‘ Introduction 
to General Inorganic Chemistry’ on very 
similar lines to this. The present volume 
deals solely with inorganic chemistry, and 
virtually differs only from the somewhat 
larger work in being rather more condensed, 
and omitting some of the more advanced 
theoretical matters. It is intended for use 
in Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, and 
Engineering, and in University Colleges 
for those classes which cannot give so much 
time to the subject as the larger work 
requires. It is a good and accurate text- 
book. 


An Organic Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Se. (Methuen & Co.)— This book has 
not been prepared to meet the purposes 
of any. special examination. This is in its 
favour: it “is intended for the use of 
higher forms of schools taking the Special 
Science Course, and as a first-year textbook 
in Technical Institutes.’ It does not divide 
compounds into aliphatic and aromatic 
compounds, “but endeavours to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the more prominent fea- 
tures in the science.”’ To this end, the author 
tells us in the Preface, ‘‘ the work is arranged 
on @ largely practical basis.”” In the intro- 
ductory chapter organic chemistry is spoken 
of as an entirely new science (within the 
last hundred years), and inorganic chemistry 
as a sister science. It is nowhere plainly 
stated that organic chemistry is the chemistry 





that carbon is an essential element, though 
no doubt that is assumed. Surely it jg 
better for the learner to know that the dig. 
tinction between inorganic and organic 
chemistry is more a matter of convenience 
than of essentials. 

The practical work and study of a few 
typical compounds start with the prepara. 
tion of alcohol and the investigation of some 
of its properties, and no better starting. 
point for the object the author has se 
before him could be chosen. We must, 
however, point out that the information 
given on pp. 3 and 4 as to the production 
and composition of beer, wine, brandy, 
methylated spirit, &c., is scrappy in the 
extreme, and likely to be misleading. It 
is not even stated whether the percentages 
given are by volume or by weight; and 
there is no mention of proof spirit and reeti- 
fied spirit, which are of importance to some, 
at least, of the “‘ evening students who are 
occupied in chemical industries,’ and for 
whom the book is intended. The use of 
the formula H.OH for water, and analogous 
formule, may sometimes be an advantage, 
but becomes confusing when two molec 
of water are written 2H.OH (p. 9), and in 
similar cases. Two of the graphic formule 
given, on p. 52, to illustrate the possible, 
or impossible, constitution of acetic aldehyde 
are out of place and unnecessary, as they 
represent C:HsO, and not C,H,O. 

Whilst there is much of value in this little 
book, it can be of use to only a limited 
number of students, who must possess a 
good deal of preliminary knowledge, and 
have an instructor constantly at hand to 
fill up lacune. On the whole, perhaps a 
bird’s-eye view of a science is not the best 
view for a serious student to obtain at an 
early stage. 








MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Treatment of Consumption. By W. Camac 
Wilkinson. (Macmillan & Co.)—The pre 
sence or absence of tubercle bacilli in the 
expectoration has been used, until lately, 
as a sign of phthisis. It is now recognized 
that means exist for detecting the disease 
in an earlier stage, when, as yet, the tubercle 
bacilli have not escaped into the air passages, 
but are doing their deadly work in the tissues. 
The test for tubercle in this early stage 
consists in injecting a substance known 4s 
“tuberculin,” which is a glycerine extract 
of the bacilli evaporated to one-tenth of its 
bulk in a water bath, and afterwards filtered 
through a Chamberland filter. Those who 
are free from tubercle show no symptoms 
when tuberculin is injected, whilst thos 
who are already infected respond by & 
variety of characteristic symptoms. Dr. 
Camac Wilkinson as a pupil and fellow- 
worker with Prof. Robert Koch, the dis- 
coverer of tubercle bacilli, deals with the 
prophylaxis of tubercle. His book is de 
signed to show the absolute truth of Koch's 
statements that (1) tuberculin is an in- 
valuable and indispensable agent in the 
diagnosis of early tuberculosis, especially 
when it affects the lungs; (2) the early 
stage of pulmonary tuberculosis can ! 
cured with certainty by means of tuberculin. 
Dr. Wilkinson writes as an enthusiast, and 
with but little respect for the work and 
feelings of those whom he calls “ the other 
doctors,” a class of men who have been 
less fortunate than himself in the results 
they have obtained from tuberculin as & 
means of cure. The chief value of the 
book lies in the fact that it makes the dis 
assionate reader reconsider the grounds 
or the diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment 
of a familiar and terrible disease. 
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The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. 
By Charles S. Minot. (John Murray.)— 
Prof. C. S. Minot dedicates these lectures, 
jgsued as a volume of the “ Progressive 
§cience Series,” to Prof. Mosso of Turin, 
with whom he was a fellow-student in Carl 
Ludwig’s laboratory at Leipsic some thirty 
years ago. The lectures were delivered 
before @ mixed audience at the Lowell 
Institute in March, 1907, and they defend 
the thesis that the growth and differentiation 
of protoplasm in a cell are the causes of old 
age, whilst rejuvenation depends upon an 
increase of the nuclei. An acceptance of 
these facts leads to the conclusions that 
natural death is the consequence of cellular 
differentiation, and to the apparent paradox 
that senescénce is at its maximum in the 
very young stages of cellular and animal 
life, the rate of senescence diminishing 
with age, for the rate of growth depends on 
the degree of senescence. 

Prof. Minot supports his contentions by a 
most interesting study of the life-history 
of cells in their biological and morphological 
aspects. He adduces, too, a large number 
of original observations dealing with the 
growth of rabbits, chickens, and guinea-pigs. 
His facts are conveyed in clear and precise 
language, which makes the book easy and 
pleasant to read. These and the figures 
upon which the statements are based show 
how large an amount of original work has 
been needed to arrive at a partial solution 
of the final problem of life. Although the 
book is not controversial, Prof. Minot does 
not hesitate to call attention to what he 
believes are fallacies in the teaching of 
Weismann and other writers on heredity. 
The book is well illustrated, and we notice 
a figure and description of a useful “age 
reckoner’’ for finding the dates at which 
an animal should be weighed when its rate 
of growth is being investigated. The need 
for such an apparatus is shown by elaborate 
appendixes dealing with the rate of growth 
in rabbits and chickens, the rate being 
calculated from the body weight at given 
age periods. 


The Diagnosis of Smallpox. By T. F. 
Ricketts. (Cassell & Co.)—Every reader 
of eighteenth - century memoirs is familiar 
with the appalling loss of life and destruction 
of beauty which were caused by smallpox, 
whilst those who are still hardly beyond 
middle age remember how many seamed 
and pock-marked faces were to be seen in 
the streets when they were young. Thanks 
to Jenner and the modifying action of vaccina- 
tion, smallpox has become a different disease, 
easier to suffer, but harder to distinguish. 
Indeed, a medical man may be _ highly 
qualified in his profession, and pass his 
whole life in active practice. without seeing 
@ case of this malady. But for all that it 
is endemic, and, as recent events have 
shown, epidemics costing money and valu- 
able lives may at any time occur. Dr. 
Ricketts is well advised, therefore, in publish- 
ing his book on the diagnosis of the subject. 
because he has served as medical super- 
intendent of smallpox hospitals for many 
years, and has thus gained ample know- 
ledge and experience. Dr. Ricketts is 
fortunate, too, in securing the co-operation 
of Dr. J. B. Byles, his senior medical officer, 
who has contributed no fewer than 121 plates 
to illustrate 147 pages of letterpress. The 
plates, with a single exception, are made 
from photographs, some simple, some stereo- 
scopic, and some by the Sanger-Shepherd 
three-colour process. A loathsome disease 
1s thus fully illustrated in such @ manner 
as should make it impossible for a person 
to mistake it, even though he may have 
had but few opportunities of seeing cases. 





Dr. Ricketts in his diagnosis lays special 
stress upon the distribution of the rash as @ 
factor in diagnosis. He considers that the 
broad features of distribution are that the 
rash prefers the upper half of the body to 
the lower part ; that it is a rash of the distal 
ends of the limbs rather than of the proximal, 
of the extensor surfaces rather than of the 
flexor aspects ; and that it avoids the most 
pronounced flexures of the body. He then 
considers the life-history of the rash, and 
shows how death may occur from an over- 
whelming toxemia at the very beginning of 
the disease, or from the blood-poisoning due 
to the suppuration at a later stage. But 
perhaps the most valuable part of the book 
is that which deals with the differential 
diagnosis. More than a thousand years 
ago the difference between smallpox and 
measles was recognized by Rhazes the Per- 
sian, but it was not until the time of Syden- 
ham that smallpox, measles, and scarlet 
fever were clearly distinguished one from 
another, and even now the variety of 
affections certified to be smallpox shows 
how difficult may be the diagnosis. 


Mind and its Disorders. By W. H. B. 
Stoddart. (H. K. Lewis.)—The textbooks 
on insanity by Bucknill and Tuke and by 
Maudsley served many generations of Eng- 
lish medical students, not only for the 
material which they contained, but also for 
the style in which they were written. The 
advances made in the pathology of the 
nervous system rendered them obsolete, 
and for some years nothing was pub- 
lished to replace them. The last volume of 
“* Lewis’s Practical Series ’’ does much to fill 
the gap. It is written by Dr. W. H. B. 
Stoddart, whose position as assistant-physi- 
cian to Bethlem Royal Hospital has given 
him much experience in the various forms 
of insanity ; whilst his scientific attainments 
are shown by the manner in which he has 
kept himself abreast of all that has been done, 
both at home and abroad, in connexion with 
the disorders of the mind. 

The book is divided into three main parts : 
the first dealing with normal psychology ; 
the second with the psychology of the 
insane ; and the third with mental diseases. 
There are two appendixes and a good index, 
whilst the illustrations are well rendered. 
Dr. Stoddart takes a wide view of mental 
disease, for he devotes a chapter to neuras- 
thenia, which he properly looks upon as 
a definite disease with definite symptoms, 
and he adds, ‘‘ Once a neurasthenic, always 
a neurasthenic.”” Myxcoedema, cretinism, 
and exophthalmic goitre are considered under 
the heading of mental disorders associated 
with disease of the thyroid gland ; and there 
is an interesting chapter on mental disorders 
occurring in association with visceral disease. 


Reminiscences, Personal, Professional, and 
Philanthropic. By John Blackwood, M.D. 
(Edinburgh, Andrew Elliot.)—These chro- 
nicles of an uneventful life are written by a 
medical man who has retired from the 
practice of his profession. Born in Edin- 
burgh, the son of a Writer to the Signet, he 
was fortunate in securing the friendship 
of such men as Dr. John Brown, the author 
of ‘Rab and his Friends’; Prof. Goodsir, 
and John Stuart Blackie, who moulded his 
youthful ideals into their own ways of 
thought and action. The author, who writes 
under the assumed name of Dr. “‘ Blackwood,” 
graduated in medicine at Edinburgh, married 
his cousin, the daughter of a doctor; and 
succeeded to the practice of his father-in- 
law, a general practitioner living within 
twenty miles of London. His opportunities 
for doing good would have seemed to be 
small, but the ‘ Reminiscences’ show how 
much may be done by a gentleman of 


refined tastes and strong religious convic- 
tions to educate his immediate circle in the 
fundamental laws of mental, moral, and 
physical health. Dr. ‘‘ Blackwood ” approxi- 
mates nearly in real life and in England to the 
portrait which Anatole France has drawn of 
Dr. Bonnard in fiction and in France. Both 
are men of delicate sensibility and de- 
lightful simplicity, whose foibles and mis- 
takes we readily forgive, even when, as in 
Dr. “ Blackwood’s” case, the pylorus is 
described as a part of the intestine “ which 
measures nine inches in length.” 








PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Body at Work. By Alex. Hill. 
(Edward Arnold.)—Few people are better 
qualified to write a treatise on the principles 
of physiology than Dr. Hill, the former Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge. A success- 
ful teacher of the subject in which he is a 
tried experimenter, a writer of no mean 
capacity, a highly qualified medical man, 
and a prominent member of a university 
which boasts one of the most original and 
enterprising physiological schools of the 
world, Dr. Hill is equipped at all points to 
carry out the task he has set himself. This 
task is to describe the phenomena of life in 
language which will be understood by 
persons who are not intimately acquainted 
with the sciences upon which physiology 
rests. The volume to which Dr. Hill has 
given the name ‘The Body at Work’ is in 
no sense a popular or superficial treatise 
upon physiology. It deals with the subject 
thoroughly in the light of the most 
recent investigations, and any one who 
reads carefully through it will have acquired a 
clear and accurate picture of the present state 
of a science which grows and changes daily. 
The information is conveyed easily, with a 
wealth of apt illustration from everyday 
life which is only possible from one who is a 
master of the subject upon which he is 
writing. Here is an example :— 

“In thinking of the transformations which 
proteid substances undergo in the system, it is 
legitimate to regard their nitrogen as from the 
first united with hydrogen in the form of ammonia. 
Not that the grouping is so simple as this. An 
albumin is not an amide. But in the dance of 
atoms of its great molecule as it progresses through 
the system—forming part of the blood, taken up 
by the cells as floating protein, incorporated in 
the protoplasm of the cells, shaken into smaller 
aggregates in the muscles—nitrogen and hydrogen 
are partners. They leave the body hand in hand. 
Gusts of oxygen atoms enter through the lungs ; 
use blood-corpuscles as carriages; dismounting, 
they traverse lymph, forcing their way into the 
interior of cells ; they join the dance. With their 
strong arms they detach carbon atoms and 
hydrogen atoms from the huge albumin chain. As 
carbonic acid and water they bear them to the 
lungs. But nitrogen clings to hydrogen. Oxygen 
cannot detach the grasp. Out of the molecule 
of albumin this firmly united couple slips, without 
contributing anything to the energy which moves 
the body and keeps it warm. Nitrogen is not a 
source of energy. It even saves a portion of the 
hydrogen of albumin from combustion.” 

But if physiological processes are described 
in this lively manner, the difficulties are not 
shirked. The facts are stated; the reader 
is told why they present difficulties, and 
what is the most reasonable explanation. 
This is especially the case in connexion with 
the various problems presented by gout and 
the uric-acid hypothesis in its S— 
aspect, for Dr. Hill recognizes the important 
fact that ‘“‘ modern medicine is in the fullest 
sense applied physiology, because physio- 
logical discoveries suggest treatment.” The 
book is sufficiently illustrated with semi- 
diagrammatic drawings, and is provided 
with a good Index. It should be useful in 





many ways, and not less so because it passes 
over such sections of physiology as are 
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generally considered unsuitable for ordinary 
discussion. 


The Cell as the Unit of Life, and other 
Lectures. By Allan Macfadyen. Edited by 
R. Tanner Hewlett. (J. & A. Churchill.)— 
It seems the irony of fate that the gifted 
author of these lectures, who had spent the 
best years of his life in an attempt to discover 
a@ cure or a prophylactic for some of the 
most dangerous infectious diseases, should 
at the last fall a victim to one of them. Dr. 
Macfadyen forms another of the long roll 
of martyrs to science, and one who could 
ill be spared. He died of typhoid fever 
as a result of accidental infection in the 
laboratory at the early age of forty-six, just 
as he seemed to be bringing his experiments 
on intracellular toxins to a successful con- 
clusion. No one can read this book without 
becoming conscious of the great loss science 
has sustained by his early death, and the 
perusal of the chapters on toxins and anti- 
toxins adds poignancy to the feeling of 
sorrow that one who knew so well the 
dangers and difficulties of the path should 
have been struck down before completing his 
task. 

The volume consists of four courses of 
lectures delivered by Dr. Macfadyen at 
the Royal Institution, whilst he was 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology there. 
They are entitled ‘The Cell as the Unit 
of Life,’ ‘Cellular Physiology,’ ‘ Recent 
Methods and Results in Biological Inquiry,’ 
and ‘Toxins and Antitoxins.’ A final 
lecture on ‘The Effects of Physical Agents 
on Bacterial Life’ is included. The whole 
series is characterized by clearness of thought 
and accuracy of statement, and the subject- 
matter is presented in an attractive form. 
Prof. Hewlett, of King’s College, London, 
has edited the book, and has added a short 
biographical notice of Dr. Macfadyen’s 
career. 

The lectures are described as “‘ an intro- 
duction to biology,” and the key-note of 
the whole work is expressed in the title of 
the first course, viz., that the cell is the unit 
of life, and “that every physiological and 
every pathological problem is ultimately a 
cellular one.” 

The author deals with the morphology 
of the cell, the chemical composition and 
physical characters of protoplasm, its irri- 
tability and response to stimuli. Under 
‘Cellular Physiology ’ he enters into a study 
of the various ferments or enzymes manu- 
factured by the cell and their mode of action. 
He shows that, though they must not be 
confounded with the specific vital forces 
of the cell, a knowledge of the nature 
of these ferments is essential in order to 
understand the main problems of animal 
and plant life. And he points out that they 
are not alone the products of cial cells 
of the higher plants and animals, but are 
equally well formed by unicellular organisms. 

In the lectures devoted to ‘Recent Results 
in Biological Inquiry’ the author outlines 
the knowledge already gained and the 
probable means of increasing it in the future, 
concluding with an account of the methods 
he had himself employed to obtain—un- 
altered—the intracellular toxins of some of 
the pathogenic bacteria. These researches 
brought to light the remarkable fact that 
micro-organisms could be subjected to the 
temperature of liquid air, and even of 
liquid hydrogen (about — 250° Cent.), for a 
considerable time without in the least 
impairing the vital principle—the processes 
of life were suspended, not destroyed. 

The explanation given of toxins and 
antitoxins and the various forms of im- 
munity is an admirable example of how 
the salient points of a difficult subject can 


‘ 





be rendered clear to a beginner. A foot- 
note, however, might have been inserted 
with advantage on p. 325, referring to recent 
work on opsonins. 

It is some years since these lectures were 
delivered, but under the careful editorship 
of Prof. Hewlett they are as valuable 
now as when first uttered. The volume 
forms a fitting tribute to the memory of one 
who gave his life for his work. 


Intracellular Enzymes. By H. M. Vernon. 
(John Murray.)—Life is dependent upon 
the power of an organism to assimilate 
food material, which does not often present 
itself in a fit state for immediate use. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, that every 
living substance should be endowed with 
the necessary power of transmuting non- 
assimilable tools into some form which is 
capable of ready absorption. Indeed, this 
ower of transmutation is so vital as to 
inherent in protoplasm itself, and the 
agents by which it is effected do not differ 
very greatly in animals and in plants. The 
changes are produced by certain bodies 
known as enzymes, or physiological fer- 
ments, about which very little has hitherto 
been known for certain. The progress 
of physiological chemistry, however, has 
enabled some progress to be made, and 
Dr. Vernon has given an account of the 
present state of our knowledge about them 
in a course of lectures delivered in the 
Physiological Laboratory at the University of 
London. The substance of this course of 
lectures is published in the present work 
on ‘Intracellular Enzymes,’ which will be 
read with interest by every physiologist. 
It contains the results of a large amount - ae 
search in addition to an accurate summary of 
what has been done by others in this branch 
of science. The general conclusion arrived 
at is that non-morphological ferments 
are protein-like bodies with smaller mole- 
cules than native proteids, and formed 
as side chains during the later stages of 
protoplasmic katabolism. The intimate rela- 
tion of enzyme formation to protoplasmic 
change without any functional use is well 
shown in the case of rennet, of which 
Dr. Vernon says :— 

**It seems probable that a rennetic enzyme 

invariably accompanies every proteolytic one, even 
though it may be impossible for it ever to exert its 
milk-coagulating power. Thus it is present in the 
stomach of fishes and the pancreas of many 
animals ; in the fruits, seeds, and leaves of many 
plants, and in many micro-organisms.” 
We welcome the book not only for itself, but 
also as evidence that the medical school at 
Oxford is beginning to recover a position 
in the world of science to which it is entitled 
by a long and glorious inheritance, though 
it has long suffered eclipse. 


Contributions to the Physiological Theory 
of Tuberculosis. By Charles Creighton. 
(Williams & Norgate.)—This book deals 
with some of the more difficult and de- 
batable points in connexion with the 
subject of tuberculosis. Dr. Creighton 
advances the hypothesis that the tubercular 
neoplasm is built up from the substanceof red 
corpuscles, and that caseation is its natural 
fate. This hypothesis is supplementary 
to the work of Baumgarten and Metchnikoff 
in accounting for the method by which the 
tubercle bacilli produce the unstable tissue 
of tubercle. Dr. Creighton brings forward 
much interesting work, and considers his 
problem from the standpoint both of experi- 
ment and of theory. He points out the 
remarkable analogies which exist between 
the tubercular neoplasm and certain plas- 
modial tissue in the placenta. It is the 
function of both tissues to get rid of dis- 
integrated or reduced blood corpuscles. 





He deals also with tubercle as it occurs 
experimentally in rodents, and spontane. 
ously in cattle and human beings. The 
spontaneous form he considers especially 
as it attacks the lymphatic glands and seroug 
membranes, giving also some account of 
meningeal and splenic tubercle. The last 
sections alone treat of pulmonary tubercle or 
phthisis. 

The book is a scholarly piece of work on 
a side of tuberculosis which has rot yet 
received sufficient attention from patho- 
logists and physicians, who have often 
contented themselves with the anatomical 
aspects of tuberculosis, to the exclusion 
of the physiological factors which go to 
make up the disease. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


THE importance of the study of colloids 
has been repeatedly insisted upon in these 
Notes, and a discovery lately communicated 
by Dr. A. Meisling to the Royal Academy 
of Science in Denmark goes far to confirm 
this view. For the last three years, accord- 
ing to the Revue Générale des Sciences, Dr. 
Meisling has been engaged, in collaboration 
with Dr. H. Oerum, on the investigation of 
the substance of the retina of the eyes of 
animals. In the course of these investiga- 
tions they have discovered that the addition 
of certain substances, such as aniline dyes 
and chlorophyll, to a colloid such as gelatine 
renders the colloid sensitive to the light in the 
same way as does bichromate of potassium. 
By using erythrosine or auramine, the 
Danish scholars above named have suc- 
ceeded in producing gelatinized paper which 
can be used for printing direct from a photo- 
graphic negative without any further pro- 
cess; but the main interest of their dis- 
covery consists in the light cast by it on the 
microbe-killing power of the sun. According 
to them, all colloids possess this sensitiveness 
in a greater or less degree, and the erythrosine 
only acts as an intensifier of this quality. 
One of the effects of this is that exposure 
to light causes a colloid to become absolutely 
insoluble. But it is in the colloids with 
which the tissues of animal bodies are filled 
that the harmful microbes live and work; 
and it follows that the effect of their ex- 
posure to light is to cause the microbe to be 
surrounded by an insoluble substance in 
which it is, so to speak, mummified. 

Most inquirers into the action of electricity 
upon the human organism have come across 
the experiment of Dubois-Reymond in 
which the subject grasps a bar of wood 
with the thumb and the first three fingers 
of each hand, while the little fingers dip into 
two insulated bowls of water containing 
wires connected with a galvanometer. The 
theory is that when the muscles of the arm 
are strongly contracted by gripping the 
wooden bar, the needle of the galvanometer 
will be deflected, and it is said that the 
current will pass backwards or forwards 
according to the arm that is chiefly employed. 
The experiment, however, is by no means 
always successful; and Dr. Heydweiller, 
who studied the subject six years ago in the 
Annalen der Physik, came to the conclusion 
not only that the human body was a very 
good conductor of electricity, but also that, 
contrary to the general idea, opposed currents 
of electricity of different tensions can tra- 
verse its tissues-at the same time, these 
charges being, on the same authority, 
contained for the most part in the less con- 
ducting portions of the skin. Two Russian 
scholars, Messrs. Terechine and Georgievski, 
have now experimented on the same phe- 
nomenon, and give the result of their re- 
searches in the journal Himmel und Erde. 
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They used a vertical tube of glass fixed with 
paraffin wax on an insulated metal plate 
communicating with the quadrants of a 
Kelvin or Dolezalek electrometer, and this 
tube served as a support to the hand in some 
experiments, while in others the quadrants 
were directly connected with metal cylinders 
placed over the arms and legs of the subject. 
The result showed that, in the absence of 
clothing, the charge that could be deve- 
loped by what they call self-electrification, 
or the movement of the muscles, is ex- 
tremely slight, and much less than the ten 
or fifteen volts found by Dr. Heydweiller, 
and that the sign of the charge can be 
altered immediately by changing the clothing 
from silk to wool and vice versa, or alter- 
ing the substance of the insulating stool 
employed. From these and other experi- 
ments they draw the conclusion that the 
power of electrification by muscular con- 
traction does not exist, or—what amounts 
to the same thing—that the action of the 
muscles is not electrical in its nature. 

A very readable article on ‘ Incandescence 
et Luminiscence,’ by M. A. Berthier, who 
seems to be an engineer by profession, 
appears in a recent number of the Revue 
Scientifique. He mentions with much ap- 
proval the ingenious system of lighting by 
means of Geissler tubes devised by Mr. 
Macfarlane Moore, which was some time 
since exhibited in this country as a laboratory 
curiosity. It consists in effect of an ordinary 
Ruhmkorff coil with a vibrating break 
working in vacuo, and is now said by M. 
Berthier to be capable of application to 
domestic use as a means of feeding Geissler 
tubes partly concealed behind the cornice of 
the ceiling. By this method it is claimed that 
the room or hall to which it is applied can 
be filled with a diffused light resembling 
that of the sun at a small cost, the output 
of light being about five times that of an 
ordinary incandescent lamp. As to the 
cost, opinions seem to differ; but it would 
apparently be difficult to use Ruhmkorff 
coils on a large scale, even if the contacts of 
the break did not become quickly oxidized 
in practice. The alternative method sug- 
gested, viz., that of connecting the tubes 
directly to a step-up transformer fed by 
an alternating current, would be free from 
this disadvantage, but would prove awkward 
except in places where an alternating current 
for other than lighting purposes is supplied 
by the municipality or generating source. 
Additional points of interest in M. Berthier’s 
article are the use of an ultra-violet ray or 
“uviol”? lamp in the Colonies for the de- 
struction of insects, on which the rays from 
the upper end of the spectrum are found 
to have a fatal effect, and the numerous 
instruments now made for the medical 
application of Réntgen, ultra-violet, and 
other rays. The writer is doubtless correct 
when he says that all such means of cure 
should be used with extreme caution. 

The old method taught to officers of 
putting the muzzle of a rifle to the ground 
and of listening at the breech in order to 
detect the movements of distant bodies of 
cavalry has fallen into disuse with the adop- 
tion of magazine rifles, which do not readily 
lend themselves to use as telephones. The 
acoustéle of M. Martel, lately described in 
La Nature, appears to be based on the same 
principle, and consists of a trumpet-shaped 
tube of about a metre in height, bearing 
within it a hollow central cone. It is said 
to be so sensitive that the tick of a watch 
can be heard at a distance of several hundred 
yards, and it is recommended that when 
used for listening to the vibrations of sound 
through the earth it should be placed in a 
hole dug for the purpose. It is protected 
by an external”sheath against vibrations 





coming from the outside, and can be used 
with a head-piece with two ears of the kind 
familiar to telephone operators. 

Faraday showed a century ago that the 
three metals used as a standard of price, 7.e., 
gold, silver, and copper, all become trans- 
parent when in sufficiently thin plates, the 
colour of gold being in those circumstances 
green, that of silver blue, and that of copper 
red. A recent communication by Mr. 
Bulby to the Royal Society, followed by 
another by Mr. Turner, shows that this 
phenomenon, as Faraday concluded, varies 
with the temperature, the transparency of 
gold beginning at 350° C., and that of silver 
at about 50° higher. Copper yields to a 
lower temperature than either, but the 
observation of the phenomenon is in that 
case difficult owing to the impossibility 
of preventing its oxidation in air. Silver 
also is not transparent in hydrogen or in 
illuminating gas. What is more extra- 
ordinary is that neither aluminium nor any 
of the other metals examined by Mr. Turner 
exhibit any transparency in a gaseous 
medium. 

M. Laguesse, Professor of Histology at 
Lille, opens the extremely useful series 
of annual reviews of the progress of the 
different sciences in the Revue Générale 
des Sciences with a ‘Revue d’Anatomie.’ 
He lays great stress on the employment of 
ultra-microscopic methods on the system 
invented by Siedentopf and Zsigmondy, 
and perfected by MM. Cotton and Mouton 
in France. He declares that these have 
thrown a new light on histology, that the 
ultra-microscopic particles of the colloids of 
living tissues are now proved to be identical 
with the micelles of Nageli, and that their 
automatic movements plainly correspond 
to the Brownian movements recently men- 
tioned in these Notes, and particularly 
observable in the hydrosols of gold and 
silver. The death of protoplasm he con- 
siders to take place when the hydrosol is 
turned into a hydrogel, which leads to 
coagulation of the colloids, and the con- 
sequent arrest of the Brownian movement. 
This is evidently a subject on which the last 
word has not been said, but the quotations 
which he makes from the researches of the 
German biologists Gaidukow, Mayer, and 
Schaffer go some way towards proving his 
point. Other new details are to be found in 
his study of the parathyroid glands which 
have lately been discovered in all animals, 
notably in mammals and birds, and of the 
independence of the two lobes of the liver 
in the higher animals. The discovery of 
the parathyroid glands is still too recent for 
him to pronounce on their use. Bs is 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.—Jan. 27.—Lord Reay in 
the chair.—Prof. A. A. Macdonell, Fellow of the 
Academy, read a paper on ‘ The Evolution of 
Ancient Indian Architecture.’ He said that, 
owing to the total lack of works of an historical 
character in India from the rise of its literature 
(c. 1500 B.c.) to the Muhammadan conquest 
(c. 1000 a.D.), the study of archeology was 
relatively more important in India than in 
puma any other country. But the archeo- 
ogicasl remains had been steadily disappearing 
from the face of the land. Their destruction 
had been arrested by the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act passed by Lord Curzon in 1904. 
The lecturer had during a recent tour of six 
months in India many opportunities of observing 
the beneficial effects of the Act. His paper 
traced through a period of nearly 2,000 years 
the development of Indian architecture from its 
earliest forms down to the fixed types of later 
ages. In the pre-Buddhistic period architecture 
was wooden, there being no temples or carved 
images of gods. The use of brick first appeared 
in the fifth century B.c., and from the middle 
of the third century B.c. the Buddhists began to 
build in stone. 


Buddhist Architecture.—The history of Buddhist 
architecture might be divided into three periods : 
250 B.c.—50 a.D.; 50—350 a.D.; 350—650 a.D. 
There were three classes of buildings: Stipas 
(topes), Chaityas (assembly halls or churches), 
monasteries. The Stipa, a development of the 
low sepulchral mound of earth, was originally a 
hemispherical structure erected to enclose relics 
of Buddha; on the top was an ornament (called 
a tee) ending in one or more umbrellas. It was 
shown how, by successive stages, both the 
Stipa and the tee were elongated so as to assume 
the shape of a tower; the former then became 
attenuated, while the tee grew in height, the 
umbrellas becoming roofs, till it reached its final 
development in the nine-storied Chinese pagoda, 
in which the Stipa portion had disappeared. 

The Professor then traced the history of the 
assembly halls, wagon-headed structures with 
aisles and an apse, under which was placed a small 
Stipa as an object of veneration. The earliest 
were rock-cut specimens dating from the third 
century B.c., and obviously imitating wooden 
buildings. The Stupa, originally quite plain, 
had in later centuries a figure of Buddha carved 
on its front, and finally (about 600 a.p.) became 
a hollow cell with the figure inside. This marked 
the transition to Hindu architecture, in two early 
specimens of which the cell was semicircular at 
the back and square respectively. 

The monasteries originally consisted of a square 
hall surrounded by a number of sleeping cubicles. 
Rock-cut specimens alone survived, there being 
altogether about 900. In the first period no 
figure sculpture appeared, and only towards 
its end four pillars supporting the ceiling were 
introduced. In the second period the number 
of pillars was gradually increased from 12 to 28; 
and a sanctuary containing a figure of Buddha 
was introduced at the back of the hall. The 
latest specimens at Ellora formed a transition 
to the earliest Hindu examples, from which they 
were hardly distinguishabie. 

The Dravidian Style.—All the evidence available 
tended to show that Hindu religious architecture 
was derived from earlier Buddhist types. The 
oldest specimens dated from about 600 a.p. Two 
styles could be clearly distinguished, each showing 
a definite type from the beginning: the Dravidian 
or South Indian, and the Indo-Aryan or North 
Indian. The Dravidian temple was derived 
from the Buddhist monastery. Its plan was a 
square base containing the cell in which the 
image was kept; the cell was surmounted by a 
pyramidal tower, always divided into stories, 
and surmounted by a small dome either circular or 
pyramidal. The later Dravidian temples stood 
in a court surrounded by a wall, a special feature 
of which was the Gopuram, or great gateway, 
which was opposite the temple, and was sur- 
mounted by a storied tower resembling that of 
the shrine itself. The best specimen was the 
great temple at Tanjore, erected in 1025 a.p. 
In still later specimens successive surrounding 
courts were added, each with its Gopuram. These 
gateways increased in size and height as 
one proceeded outwards, and thus entirely 
obscured the tower of the central shrine. The 
most notable example of this defect was the 
S’rirangam temple near Trichinopoly, the largest 
in India. A feature of these South Indian temples 
consists of their tanks surrounded by colonnades. 
The great temple of Ramesvaram had magnificent 
corridors, one of them 700 ft. in length. These 
temples had very elaborate pillars, which by 
about 1300 A.p. acquired a permanent type with 
conventionalized animals and riders affixed to 
them. A variety of the South Indian style was 
the Chalukyan, the best specimens of which 
belonged to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
A.D. 

The Indo-Aryan Style.—This style was found 
only north of the twentieth degree of latitude. 
Here the square cell was surmounted by a curvi- 
linear spire with a vertical band running up 
each face. The-top was finished off with a 
fluted ornament somewhat flattened. In the 
earliest specimens a porch was added in front of 
the cell, but was not essential. The spire, though 
curved, was square in section. The earliest 
specimens were found at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa, 
beginning about 600 a.D., and coming down to 
1100 a.p. A feature in the evolution of the 
northern temples was the gradual increase in the 
number of the porches to four. The origin of 
the Indo-Aryan spire had always been a puzzle 
to archeologists. It could not have any con- 
nexion with*the pyramidal Dravidian tower, nor 
with the long wagon-headed Buddhist assembly 
hall, which had no)suggestion of a spire about it. 
Its prototype was to be found in the Stipa. By 
the end of the Buddhist period, the Stipa had 
become a hollow cell with a square base and an 
elongated dome. In the Indo-Aryan tower the 





dome was further elongated, and the corners 
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of the square base were carried up to the top on 
the curvilinear face, the horizontal section of 
which thus became square also. The remarkable 
conclusion was thus reached that on the one hand 
the evolution of the Buddhist Stipa resulted in 
the Chinese pagoda and the Indo-Aryan temple, 
and that on the other the Buddhist monastery 
was the prototype from which was developed the 
Hindu temple of Southern India. The successive 
stages of these developments were traced with 
the aid of over 80 lantern-slides. 

A discussion followed, in which Lord Reay and 
Mr. F. W. Thomas took part. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 28.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. E. Neil 
Baynes read a paper on the excavation of two 
barrows at Ty’n-y-pwll, Llanddyfnan, Anglesey, 
in August and September last. The work was 
carried out at the expense of Lord Boston, to 
whom permission to excavate was accorded by 
Mr. Walter Vivian, the owner of Ty’n-y-pwil 
Farm. In the larger barrow, about 96 ft. in 
diameter and 7 ft. in height, were found seven 
cinerary urns, another urn of a different type 
which was empty,a cist with incinerated bones, and 
an extended skeleton near the edge of the mound. 
The cinerary urns all contained burnt bones, 
and in four of them bronze was found. Four 
or more of these urns were of the cordoned type 
which is usually found in North Britain. he 
largest urn, about 16 in. in height and 17} in, 
in width, contained, besides a bronze celt, which 
was twisted owing to the action of fire, a perfect 
bronze knife-dagger, an elongated bronze imple- 
ment nearly 42 in. long and sharpened at each 
end, and a piece of stag’s horn. The bronze in 
the other urns had passed through the fire, and 
in one case had been melted. There was no central 
interment. This barrow evidently belonged to 
the Bronze Age. 

Two hundred feet distant was a smaller barrow, 
about 66 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. in height above 
the ground level. No urns were found here, but 
about 2 ft. 3 in. below the ground level, near 
the centre, a crouched skeleton was discovered 
in a cist composed of clay and stones, which was 
covered with a limestone slab about 5 ft. long, 
3 ft. 6in. wide, and 8in. thick. A small flint 
knife was the only other object found in this cist. 
It seems that the body had been wrapped in a 
garment of skin or leather before interment. 
Prof. Keith, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who made a careful examination of the skull, 
believes that it belonged to a man of about 
thirty years of age. It is markedly dolichoce- 
_. and the low cranial capacity is explained 

y the small stature of the individual. He also 
considered that the skull belonged to the type 
described by Huxley as having been found in 
long barrows and river-bed deposits of England 
and Ireland and in the cist interments of Scotland. 
Huxley regarded them as Neolithic people. No 
urns or other interment were found in this barrow, 
which was earlier than the preceding one.—Dr. 
Arthur Evans, Prof. Gowland, and Mr. Reginald 
Smith joined in the discussion. 

Tn a paper on ‘ The Music in the Painted Glass 
of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick’ Mr. C. F. 
Hardy showed, by reference to Graduals of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, that the 
scrolis in the tracery of one of the windows 
contained—substantially in their original con- 
dition—the words and plainsong of the antiphon 
“ gaudeamus,” the first part of the introit as 
appointed for the mass on most of the feasts 
in honour of the Virgin. Similar antiphons 
or hymns seem to have been originally in the 
scrolls on three other windows, but have been 
replaced (probably since 1864), by glass bearing 
meaningless notes without words. A document 
cited by Dugdale, but imperfectly printed by 
him, and hitherto unexplained, was interpreted as 
describing the four sets of scrolls as ‘“‘ gaudes for 
Our Lady.”” Two pieces of glass interpolated in 
the east window were identified as part of the 
antiphon ‘‘ Ave, Regina,” which was probably 
one of the four gaudes. Features characteristic 
of certain slight differences between the uses of 
Sarum and Rome were pointed out in the ‘‘ Gau- 
deamus ” and the remains of the “ Ave.’ In the 
east. window there remained about half the 
original contents part of a plainsong setting of 
the “ Gloria in excelsis ’’ appointed for the mass 
on greater doubles, and partly adapted by 
Marbeck in his ‘Common Prayer Noted.’ This 
was illustrated by a MS. Gradual of the same 
period as the chapel (fifteenth century), con- 
taining a miniature which had certain features 
in common with the designs of the side windows, 
and included a scroll displaying the opening of the 
“Gloria” originally in the east window. i 
opening had now been replaced in the window by 
what seemed to be the mutilated remains of a 
two-part setting of the “‘ Gloria’ so far as con- 
tained in the text of St. Luke, written in measured 





music. Photographs of the scrolls, manuscripts, 
&c., were shown on the screen; and the “‘ Gau- 
deamus ” was sung by Mr. E. W. Goldsmith and 
Mr. Falconer. 





LINNEAN.—Jan 21.—Dr. D. H. Scott, President, 
in the chair.—Miss Agnes Robertson was admitted 
a Fellow; and Mr. W. J. Vandenbergh elected a 
Fellow.—Dr. Otto Stapf exhibited male and 
female specimens of Plagianthus helmsii, F. Muell, 
and Tate, and demonstrated with the aid of 
lantern-slides theirpeculiar leaf and floral structure. 
Prof. Dendy, Mr. E. G. Baker, and Mr. T. A. 
Sprague took part in the discussion.—The first 
pee was by Mr. A. W. Hill, entitled ‘ The Genus 
Nototriche, Turez.,’ and was illustrated by speci- 
mens and lantern-slides. A discussion followed, 
the speakers being Mr. E. G. Baker, Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, Dr. Stapf, and Lieut.-Col. Prain.—The 
second paper, on the ‘ Longitudinal Symmetry 
of Centrosperme,’ by Dr. Percy Groom, was 
also illustrated by curves shown on the screen. 
Dr. Rendle, Mr. L. A. Boodle and the President 
contributed some remarks. 





RoyaL InNstTITUTION. — Feb. 1.—Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, Treasurer and V.-P., in the 
chair.—Mr. W. E. Lake, Dr. A. Liversidge, Dr. 
K. C. E. von Martius, and Mr. F. J. Sharpe were 
elected Members.—The Treasurer announced 
that the sum of 10,000/. had been anonymously 
and unconditionally placed at the disposal of 
the Managers for the purposes of the Institution 
by a lady; and the members passed a resolution 
expressing their most grateful appreciation of 
her munificence.—The Honorary Secretary re- 
ported the decease of Dr. Francis Elgar, a late 
Manager, and a resolution of condolence with 
the family was passed. 





HistToricat.—Jan. 21.—The Rev. W. Hunt, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. N. W. Freeman and 
Mr. A. M. Hyamson were elected Fellows.—A 
paper was read by Mr. C. L. Kingsford on Sir 
Otho de Grandison, Secretary and friend to 
Edward I. Mr. Vickers and the President spoke 
on the subject of the paper. 





Society oF ENGINEERS.—/feb. 1.—Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, the President for 1908, first occupied 
the chair, and presented the premiums awarded 
for papers read during the year,viz., the President’s 
Gold Medal to Prof. R. H. Smith for his paper on 
‘The Design and the Waste and Wear of Wheel 
Teeth’; the Bessemer Premium of Books to 
Mr. Herbert Chatley for his paper on ‘ Mechanical 
Flight’; a Society’s Premium of Books to Mr. 
A. H. Allen for his paper on ‘ The Engineering 
Pros and Cons of the Metric System ’; a Society’s 
Premium of Books to Mr. H. Conradi for his paper 
on ‘The History of Mechanical Traction on 
Tramways and Roads’; and a Society’s Premium 
of Books to Mr. H. C. Duncan Scott for his paper 
on ‘The Destruction of Arch Bridges.’—Mr. 
Wilson then introduced the President for 1909, 
Mr. Edward John Silcock, who proceeded to 
deliver his inaugural address, in which he gave 
a review of some of the more important features 
of municipal enterprise as affecting the engineering 
profession. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Moy. - % Academy, 4.—‘ Gaillon and the Royal Buildings,’ Prof. 
. T. Blomfield, 


- London Institution, 5.—‘ The Use of Oxygen : Demonstration 
of Life-Saving —- for use in Mines and Submarines,” 
Mr. L. Erskine Hill. 
— Surveyor's Institution, 8.—‘ The Irish Land Bill,’ Mr. G. R. M. 
ewson. 
a Geographical, $.30.—'My Recent Expedition in Tibet,’ Dr. 
Sven Hedin. : 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Architectural and Sculptural 
Antiquities of India,’ Prof. A. A. Macdonell. 
Asiatic, 4.—‘ Pythagoras and the Doctrine of Transmigra- 
tion,’ Mr. A. Berriedale Keith. 
= Colonial Institute, 8.—‘Canada’s New_ Trans - Continental 
Railway and the New Lands Upened Up,’ Mr. E. B. Osborn. 
— Faraday, 8.—‘* Applications of Electrolytic Chlorine to Sewage 
Purification and Deodorization by the ‘ Oxychlorides” 
Process,’ Dr. 8. Rideal; ‘A New Electrical Hardening 
__ Furnace,’ Mr. LA pe 








_ of :Civi 8, 8.—Di ion on ‘ Heat-Flow 
and Temperature-Distribution in the Gas-Engine.’ 
Anthropological Insti 8.15.—‘* Deneholes,’ Rev. J. W. 





Hayes. 
Wep. Geological, 7.15. — ‘Geological Features observable at the 
Carpalla China-Clay Pit in the Parish of St. Stephens, 
Cornwall,’ Mr. J. A. Collins; ‘Some Recent Observations 
on the Brighton-Cliff Formation,’ Mr. E. A. Martin. 
os Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Bosnia and Herzegovina,’ Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun. 
Tuvrs. — Institution, 3.—‘The Revival of Modern Drama,’ 
ture Il., Mr. W. Archer. 
= — ~ ay ee Domestic Architecture to the Death of 
rancis I.,” f. R. T. Blomfield. 
— Royal Society, 4 30. 
— London Institution, 6,—‘ Dr. Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique,’ 

Sir F. Bridge. : 

- itution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Use of Large Gas 

— for generating Power,’ Messrs. L. Andrews and 

. Porter. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Astronomical 5.—Annual Meeting. 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—* The 7 and Construc- 
tion of Docks,’ Lecture IL, Sir Whately Eliot. (Students’ 
Meeting : Vernon-Harcourt Lecture.) 

_ Physical, 8.—Presidential Address. 

Royal Institution, 9.—*The Electrical Properties of Flame,’ 

f. Harold A. Wil 


; > json. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Mendelssohn,’ Sir A. C. Mackenzi 














———— 


Science Gossip. 


THE Royat GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY are 
holding a special meeting next Monday at 
Queen’s Hall, at which Dr. Sven Hedin 
will read a paper on ‘My Recent Expedition 
in Tibet.’ 

THE building of the new College of Science 
for Dublin is progressing rapidly. The Col- 
lege, which will be under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, will contain a large 
and fully equipped experimental laboratory, 
and it has been suggested that the students. 
of the new University should take their 
science course in the College of Science. 
Trinity College already possesses fine 
laboratories, and it is pointed out that the 
affiliation of the new University with the 
College of Science would tend to the greater 
efficiency of both institutions. 


THE Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical 
Society has this year been awarded to Dr. 
Backlund, Director of the Central Nicolas 
Observatory, Pulkowa, and will be presented 
next Friday. 


By the death of Mr. Wilfrid H. Hudleston, 
F.R.S., British geology has lost one of its 
most distinguished amateurs. He was born 
at York on June 2nd, 1828, and after study- 
ing at Cambridge devoted himself for many 
years to ornithology, observing and collecting 
birds in Lapland, Greece, North Africa, and 
elsewhere. Bibliographers should note that 
his early scientific papers were published 
under the name of Simpson : he was, indeed, 
the son of Dr. J. Simpson of Knaresborough, 
and changed his name in 1867. 


GEoLocy first seriously engaged his atten- 
tion in the early sixties, largely through 
the influence of Prof. Morris; and he soon 
threw himself enthusiastically into the 
study of the Jurassic strata and their fossils, 
especially those of his native county. Whilst 
paleontology strongly attracted him, he 
did not neglect the chemical and petrological 
sides of geology, and was at the same time 
a careful stratigrapher. Mr. Hudleston 
visited India, wrote on the geology of 
Palestine, studied the fauna of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and otherwise showed much versa- 
tility, while maintaining thoroughness in 
all his scientific work. He had been Presi- 
dent and Wollaston Medallist of the Geo- 
logical Society. as also President of the 
Geologists’ Association. His death occurred 
suddenly on Friday, the 29th ult. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. John 
Duns, Emeritus Professor of Natural Science 
in the Free Church New College, Edinburgh, 
at the age of eighty-nine. In 1857 he was 
editor of The North British Review; and 
his publications included ‘ Memoir of Prof. 
Fleming, D.D.,’ ‘Things New and Old’ 
(1857), ‘Science and Christian Thought’ 
(1866), and ‘ Memoir of Sir James Simpson’ 
(1873). 

Tue Royan AcaDEMY OF SCIENCE at 
Turin announces a prize of 9.300 lire, to 
be awarded to the person who, in the opinion 
of the Academy, has made the most — 
and useful invention, or has _ publish 
the most important work, in the field of 
physical and experimental science, natural 
history, geology, pure and applied mathe- 
matics, chemistry, physiology, history, geo- 
graphy, or statistics. The competition 18 
open till the end of 1910. 

Dr. W. H. Lane, Lecturer in Botany 
in the University of Glasgow, who has 
travelled in the Malay Peninsula and Ceylon, 
collecting and studying, has been appointed 
to the new Chair of Cryptogamic Botany 
in the University of Manchester. 
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FINE ARTS 


—p— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Some Old Devon Churches. By John 
Stabb. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—Eccle- 
siologists at large, as well as those who 
appreciate the general interest pertaining 
to the furniture of many of the Devonshire 
churches, ought to welcome heartily the 
126 good photographic plates of old screens, 
ulpits, fonts, and a few other details from 
Mr. Stabb’s camera. The wealth of rood- 
screens and parcloses possessed by this 
important Western county is well known, 
and a fine variety are here figured. Some 
—such as those of Atherington, Berry— 
Pomeroy, Dartmouth, Haberton, and Hart- 
land, are fairly familiar to visitors to Devon, 
and have been not infrequently illustrated ; 
but many others—such as the parcloses of 
Aveton Gifford, Combe Martin, Kingsbridge, 
and Ugborough, or the rood-screens of Brush- 
ford, Calverleigh, Chilvelstone, Cockington, 
and Willand, presenting unusual varieties of 
the screen-maker’s skill—will be specially wel- 
comed by students of England’s medieval 
art. It would perhaps have been more 
satisfactory if the pictures had been con- 
fined to screens; these predominate, but a 
large number of Devonshire screens, par- 
ticularly in the south-east of the county, are 
unrepresented, among which we note those of 
Feniton, Peyhembury, Northleigh, Clyst 
St. Lawrence, Talaton, and Awlesbury, the 
screen at the last-named church being of 
stone. 

Mr. Stabb has put together a few notes 
concerning the churches from which his 
photographs are taken, but they are of 
no particular value. His five pages of 
introductory matter about rood-screens 
does not impress us. We learn that the 
Epistle and Gospel were read from them, 
and penitents thence absolved, and that 
“the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament 
was generally on the rood-loft”’ ! 

It is a pity, too, that Mr. Stabb was not 
content with giving plates of the interesting 
Norman font of St. Mary Church, near 
Torquay, with its seven rudely carved circles 
of figures, and supplying the briefest par- 
ticulars as to their nature. He wastes, 
however, several pages in setting forth the 
fantastic notions of three lady writers 
respecting the age of the carvings and 
their imaginary symbolism. One of these 
ladies asserts that this font is far older than 
Saxon times, and contains‘‘ a valuable 
record of the religious and physical history 
of the Phoenicians and Cimmerians’”’! There 
are many other early Norman fonts up and 
down England with just as strange sculptures. 
All such theorists would do well to study 
carefully Romilly Allen’s ‘ Early Christian 
Symbolism.’ 


The Towers of Oxford from the Bell Tower of 
Magdalen College. By Edmund Hort New. 
(The Author.) 

Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 

Ye towers that wear the mossy vest of Time, 
wrote Tom Warton, in an eloquent apos- 
trophe to his beloved Oxford, a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Standing on Magdalen 
Tower to-day, he would find his fretted 
pinnacles almost or quite unchanged. A 
few novelties, introduced within living 
Memory, would meet his eye: the new 
Schools, the massive Wolsey Tower, the 
Martyrs’ Memorial and its inharmonious 
classic neighbour, the delicate Sainte 
Chapelle of Exeter, with one or two slight 
Spires of a Wesleyan chapel or a parish 
church; but the rest stand out in Mr. 
New’s artistic grouping exactly as Warton 








would have seen them, high above the 
tram and motor which disfigure the reality 
to-day. No doubt he knew the Tower 
summit well: few men long resident in 
Oxford have failed to attend once at least 
the affecting May Day ceremony which for 
four centuries it has witnessed annually. 
The present reviewer remembers how in 1849 
at 5 a.m. he climbed the rugged stairs to 
emerge upon the leaded platform, where 
stood the surpliced choir with medizval 
Bloxam at their head, about to sing “Te 
Deum Patrem colimus,”’ audible, it was said, 
like music from the spheres, for a quarter 
of a mile around. But the view which met 
the eye was no less unique than were the 
strains which thrilled the ear. Eastward 
stretched the Cherwell bridge and meadows, 
above the Christchurch trees Isis showing 
here and there in silver streaks as it flowed 
past Iffley Church, Bagley Wood bounding 
the horizon. To the west, compacted yet 
distinct, were ranged the fifteen tallest domes 
and spires, interspersed with lower pinnacles 
and towers, all bright and glittering in the 
smokeless air. Near at hand were Merton 
and Norman St. Peter’s; beyond them 
Robert D’Oily’s grim old Castle keep, which 
guarded primitive Oxford on the south as 
St. Michael’s Saxon fortress belfry, sur- 
mounting the Bocardo Gate, protected it 
on the north. Far away the view was 
closed by the Wytham woods and Cumnor 
Hurst, near which might be seen with a 
glass the Scholar’s Tree of Matthew Arnold. 

The hymn had ceased; but before we 
left the Tower the bells below rang out, and, 
instructed to fix our eyes upon some slightly 
distant object, we felt and saw the rocking 
of the mighty mass beneath our feet—a 
proof, as we were told, of its perfectly con- 
structed masonry. The year is attested 
by the fact that one spectator held and 
exhibited the opening number of ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ published on that day, and 
exposed in Macpherson’s shop the day before. 
On the May Day following was present an 
illustrious American visitor, Cleveland Coxe, 
who has recorded his impression in a charm- 
ing poem. 

Both in design and execution Mr. New’s 
drawing is worthy of his subject. It re- 
quired some courage to sacrifice the loveliest 
of all the towers, the Magdalen Campanile 
itself ; yet from no other standpoint could 
the buildings have been grouped so uncon- 
fusedly, and so closely. They appear to be 
truthfully rendered as regards both position 
and height, though a photograph taken from 
the same spot might not exactly tally. The 
treatment is archaic, a resuscitation, appa- 
rently, of the architectural style which 
prevailed in France during the Louis XIV. 
period. It is, we think, an ideal representa- 
tion. 








THE SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS. 


Ir cannot be said that the fifty-fourth 
exhibition of this Society contains much 
work of sufficient quality to justify its exist- 
ence—-still less that the show has any charm 
which we are not accustomed to in other 
exhibitions. The woman artist exhibits 
no special coquetry or daintiness in the 
display of her talents, but is, like the 
majority of modern exhibitors, undistin- 
guished, yielding easily to the temptation 
of superficial imitation of current work, 
but lacking the determination to make 
even that imitation thorough. 

To lack initiative and individual research 
is not necessarily fatal to the painter. We 
know that there have been artists in plenty 
who have even owed some of their compact, 
highly professional talent to the conservatism 


which allows other people to make experi- 
ments, and is content itself cautiously to 
take advantage of those which prove useful. 
The ruck of modern painters, however, 
are not imitators of this shrewd character, 
but hasty “nibblers,” half trying every 
misunderstood theory or novel trick of tech- 
nique, and thus evolving a kind of painting 
more formless and inchoate than any that 
has preceded it. 

Work of this uncertain intention (painted, 
apparently, in a dream without continuity) 
forms the fond of almost all modern mixed 
exhibitions. Here little emerges sufficiently 
to demand a separate category. Miss 
Foord, however, in her conventional draw- 
ing of Wistaria (349) shows a welcome 
reserve and a reasonable competence of 
draughtsmanship. She has the ambition 
of design, but does not take up the chase 
so hotly as we could wish, the leading motive 
of form being somewhat obscured in over- 
realistic detail, as though she had engaged 
on a theme too complex for her, and become 
tired before it was through. Two etchings 
—The Egret (385), by Miss Winifred Austen, 
and a Portrait (388), by Miss Mary Sloane 
—have something of the same wise pre- 
ference for doing a simple thing nicely, and 
it would be well if women artists more fre- 
quently remained within limitations which 
thus give concentration and style to their 
work. One or two of Miss Streatfeild’s 
drawings, such as the Study of a Girl (328) 


and The Mushroom Hat (332), may be 
adduced as further examples. 
The added freedom of paint offers, 


above all, a greater liberty of floundering, 
and concerning the majority of the pictures 
silence is the truest gallantry. Miss Doro- 
thea Sharp may be noticed as the most 
capable exponent of the formless, rather 
aimless sketching most in vogue. Her 
Saturday (223) shows a healthy feeling for 
light and air which might have developed 
to better things had circumstances offered 
to the artist severer ideals. Miss Jessie 
Algie’s flower pieces (270 and 274) are also 
among the better pictures of the show; 
and At the Piano (257), by Miss B. Schebs- 
man, and a water-colour by Mrs. E. Fuller 
Maitland, Market Hall, Brittany (19), have 
some little sense of style. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE New ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS, 
showing at the Goupil Gallery, keeps a 
rather better average of quality than the 
show in Suffolk Street, but there is the same 
absence of really important things. Mr. 
Harry Becker’s Potato-Gatherers (53) is 
the most masculine work—a sketch only, 
but tersely expressed. It would have been 
more acceptable on a smaller scale. Mr. 
Paul Paul has two soundly painted studies 
(44 and 51); and among the water-colours 
the best are those of Mr. Lamorna Birch 
(25 and 26). 

At the Dowdeswell Galleries Mr. Gwelo 
Goodman gambols among bright pigments 
with little discretion. A modest little 
sketch, The Brown Cow, Hawkeshead (24), 
is the highwater-mark of his achievement. 
Here for once he is harmonious in conven- 
tional fashion. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


Mr. F. W. Hastouckx laid before an audience 
on January 22nd the results of a short visit 
to Anos in Thrace, made with the special 
object of examining the medieval inscrip- 
tions and heraldry of the Genoese family 
of Gattilusi, who held the town from 1384 





to 1456. His discoveries render necessary 
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several important corrections in the genea- 
logical tree of the family as drawn up by 


Hopf. f 

The Director (Mr. R. M. Dawkins) described 
the results of last season’s excavation at 
the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 
In order to reach the level of the original 
pavement of the sacred enclosure, a con- 
siderable portion of the Roman amphi- 
theatre was removed; several inscribed 
stele, including one showing the facade 
of the archaic temple (6th cent.) in relief, 
were discovered during the process. Slightly 
south of the archaic temple were found 
remains of a still older building, which had 
crude-brick walls and a cella divided length- 
wise by a single row of wooden columns. 
Small objects from the early strata proved, 
as in former years, numerous and interesting. 
They include terra-cottas, lead figurines, 
carved ivories, and pottery, the last being 
of especial importance as showing the 
evolution on Laconian soil of the ware 
hitherto called Cyrenaic. The effect of the 
military constitution of Sparta is reflected 
in the decadence of the industrial arts 
during the sixth and fifth centuries B.c., 
the finest work dating rather from the 
seventh and sixth. 











Fine-Art Gossip. 

Mrs. Martrn CotnaGui has presented to 
the National Gallery the ‘ Portrait of Mr. 
Martin Colnaghi’ (No. 2286) by J. C. 
Horsley, R.A. The picture is at present 
hung on a screen in Room XXI. Mrs. 
Leycester has presented a ‘ Head of Dante’ 
by Seymour Kirkup after Giotto. It was 
made from a tracing taken by “the first 
promoter of the discovery ”’ from the original 
fresco in the Bargello before it was restored. 
The same lady has also presented a ‘ Head 
of Dante’ copied by Arthur Hughes ‘“ from 
an ancient painting.’”’ These two heads now 
hang in one of the Arundel Rooms on the 
ground floor. 

A SUITABLE frame has lately been pro- 
cured for that important acquisition, the 
‘Family Group’ (No. 2285) by Frans Hals. 
The canvas has been well set back in the 
frame, and is now seen to great advantage. 

THe LEICESTER GALLERIES, at which 
‘Mr. Punch’s Pageant’ closes to-day, will 
open next Saturday with water-colours and 
sketches by the late William Callow, and 
‘* pastorals ”’ by Mr. Alfred Parsons. 

A Socrét& POUR LA REPRODUCTION DES 
Dessrxs DE Mafrres has been organized in 
Paris on the lines of the English Vasari 
Society. It proposes to publish drawings 
by ancient and modern masters in private 
and public collections which are little 
known to the general student. 

At the recent meeting of the French 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
M. Maurice Roy, Conseiller & la Cour des 
Comptes, read an important paper on ‘ Les 
deux Jean Cousin.’ Hitherto only one 
artist of that name has been recognized, 
but M. Roy maintained that there were 
two men of the same name—relations, but 
in what degree is not yet known. 

MapaME Brxio has presented to the 
Musée Carnavalet, Paris, a portrait of 
Prosper Mérimée, painted in 1852 by Simon 
Jacques Rochard, who for many years 
lived in England and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

CoQquELIN Afné, with whose career we 
deal elsewhere to-day, was a frequent 
visitor at the Hétel Drouot, the famous 
auction mart in Paris. His last purchase 
there was at the sale of his friend Rance. 
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He was a keen collector of pictures, and has 
left a number of important works by Bastien- 
Legrange, Besnard, Cazin, and other con- 
temporary artists. He began by acquiring 

ictures of the artists of the 1830 School, 

ut these were dispersed at auction some 
two years ago. The sale was described as 
** La Collection de M. C....” but the identity 
of the owner was no secret. 


THE Chronique des Arts announces the 
—— formation of a vast library in 
‘aris for the ex2lusive use of artists, art- 
historians, and collectors. 


THE regulation by which the Fitzwilliam 
Museum was closed on Fridays to all but 
members of the University and friends 
accompanying them has been rescinded, 
and the Museum will henceforth be open 
free to the public on Fridays as on other days. 


In the last number of the Bolletin o della 
R. Deputazione di Storia patria per ? Umbria 
Cav. Magherini-Graziani of Citta di Castello 
publishes two documents which may throw 
a@ new and important light upon the early 
training of Raphael, namely, the contract 
(December 10th, 1500) and payment (Sep- 
tember 13th, 1501) for the altarpiece of the 
Coronation of S. Niccolé da Tolentino, 
a work produced, as is well known, for the 
ehurch of 8. Agostino at Citta di Castello. 
The contracting parties, according to these 
newly discovered records, were Andrea di 
Tomaso Baronico on the one part, and the 
painters Evangelista di Andrea da Pian 
di Meleto and Raffael di Giovanni Santi 
da Urbino on the other, who agree to furnish 
the altarpiece for the sum of thirty-three 
gold ducats. 

New documents relating to this much- 
discussed lost work will be welcomed by 
all art-historians, but the circumstance 
that Raphael is here mentioned in connexion 
with Evangelista da Pian di Meleto, his 
senior by many years, is of the highest 
interest, for this painter is known to have 
been an assistant in the workshop of Gio- 
vanni Santi as early as 1483, and in subse- 
quent years was intimately associated with 
Timoteo Viti. The significance of these 
facts for students of Raphael is obvious. 
Should any critic now be fortunate enough 
to discover authentic works by this forgotten 
artist, Evangelista da Pian di Meleto, 
there is every reason to hope that much light 
will be thrown on the question of Raphael’s 
early training. 

A DISCOVERY has recently been made at 
Cologne. The wings of the world-renowned 
‘**Claren altar’? in the Cathedral have been 
proved to be the work of a nineteenth- 
century restorer. The altarpiece has always 
been regarded as one of the most important 
and representative examples of the Early 
School of the Lower Rhine, but, owing to 
its position in the Cathedral and to other 
causes, it has never been easy of access, 
and apparertly no close and searching 
examination of the surface and technique 
of these panels has been attempted of late 
years. 

Some months ago, however, they were 
removed to the studio of the Cologne painter 
and restorer Herr Heinrich Fridt. It was 
then found that the surface painting on 
which students of the School of Cologne 
had for generations pinned their faith, was 
altogether modern in character. This was 
removed without difficulty; beneath the 
nineteenth-century repainting the work of 
earlier restorers was found; but at length 
the original compositions were reached. 
Here the importance of the discovery comes 
in, for the whole character of this work 
proves, it is said, that the paintings belong 
to an earlier period of art than that usually 
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assigned to this altarpiece. Moreover, 
the types are said to show the closest con- 
nexion with certain heads in the Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum, i.e., the prophets from 
the Hansasaal of the Rathaus. Thus there 
is some ground for connecting these frag- 
ments with the name of the mythical 
Meister Wilhelm. Are we within measur- 
able distance of a solution of that much- 
debated question? It seems not impro- 
bable. 

Muc# of what has been written duri 
the last twenty years on the subject is 
likely to be overthrown by this unexpected 
development. On the other hand, the 
school of Cologne is likely to take a far higher 
place than that hitherto assigned to it among 
schools of painting; and its importance 
in the history of + tition art can scarcely 
be gainsaid if it can be established that an 
altarpiece of such magnitude, and such 
technical and artistic excellence, was pro- 
duced by a master of the school at so early 
a date as circa 1370. 

Pror. D6RPFELD will, it is stated, retain 
his post in Athens till the end of this year, 
when he intends to return to Germany, 
and will probably devote himself to publish- 
ing the results of his excavations, which 
have extended over thirty years. 











EXHIBITIONS. 

Sar. (Feb. 6).—New Society of Water-Colour Painters, First Spring 

Exhibition, Private View, New Dudley Gallery. 
— Original Etchings by E. M. Synge, A.R.E., Eugéne Béjot, R.E., 
Nathaniel Sparks, A.R.E., G. Hayes, A.R.E., and others, 
Private View, Messrs. Connell’s Galleries. 
— Paintings and 7——- by the late Henry Ospovat; Arild 
Rosenkrantz’s Drawings illustrating Poe; Paintings by 

Mary McCrossan, Private View, Baillie Gallery. 


MUSIC 


—>— 
THE WEEK. 

MENDELSSOHN CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 
THE first of the London commemorations 
of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birthday of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
took place on Tuesday evening. At the 
fourth concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
at Queen’s Hall, the greater part of the 
programme was devoted to him. A crisp, 
clear performance of the ‘Scotch’ Sym- 
phony was given under the direction 
of M. Camille Chevillard. In the book 
we were reminded that all the movements, 
closely connected, ‘‘ are intended to run 
one into the other,’ yet breaks were 
made. The conductor, by raising his 
baton, might have shown his desire to 
respect the composer’s intention, even 
though the public interrupted by applause. 
M. Pugno did all he could to infuse life 
into the G@ minor Pianoforte Concerto ; 
but the music is old-fashioned, and 
not in any way representative of 
Mendelssohn at his best. The Violin 
Concerto ought to have been selected 
in preference. The pianist also played 
two of the ‘Songs without Words’ and 
the Capriccio in E minor. 

An Orchestral Ballad, ‘ Grey Galloway,’ 
by Mr. J. B. McEwen, was given for the 
first time. The composer had a kind of 
programme in his mind, connected with 
scenery in a corner of Scotland. The 
principal theme is bold and rugged, and 
a second, of soft character, romantic ; 
while the short lively Finale, is quaint. 
On the whole, however, the music did not 
create a strong impression. ; 

On Wednesday afternoon a_ special 
concert was given at Queen’s Hall in 
honour of Mendelssohn, who was repre- 
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sented by his ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
Overture, and the ~Hymn of Praise,’ in 
the latter of which the Sheffield Amateur 
Musical Society took part. Their voices 
were bright and resonant, and under the 
stimulating direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wood an excellent rendering was given 
of the choruses. The soloists were Mrs. 
Henry J. Wood, Miss Edith Miller, and 
Mr. Gervase Elwes. The programme in- 
cluded Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony, 
and the interpretation of the work, for 
the first time under the direction of Mr. 
Wood— independent as regards tempi, and 
occasionally overcharged with sentiment 
—was highly interesting 

In the evening the London Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Fagge, gave a thoroughly sound per- 
formance of ‘Elijah,’ assisted by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Sir. 
Charles Santley sang the “ Prophet” 
music with marked dramatic power and 
fervour ; moreover, his voice was in very 


good order. 








Musical Gossip. 


Last Saturday afternoon at the Symphony 
Concert, Queen’s Hall, Mr. Granville Ban- 
tock conducted the first London performance 
of his Fantastic Poem ‘The Pierrot of the 
Minute,’ a work of which we noted the skill 
and charm, enhanced by masterly orchestra- 
tion, when it was produced last autumn 
at the Worcester Festival. Madame Teresa 
Carrefio played Beethoven’s E flat Concerto 
with breadth and feeling, though at first 
there was a little uncertainty in the matter 
of technique. 

Mr. JosePH BENNETT published in The 
Daily Telegraph on Wednesday some fresh 
and interesting details concerning Mendels- 
sohn. It is known that the composer, when 
in London in 1837, consulted with his friend 
Klingemann respecting a libretto for an 
oratorio on the subject of ‘ Elijah,’ and Mr. 
Bennett has obtained from Prof. Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy the contents of a draft 
libretto drawn up by Klingemann as the 
result of the consultation mentioned above. 
The superscription in Mendelssohn’s hand 
isas follows: “‘ Elijah (Klingemann) London, 
Sept., 1837. Draft.” Mr. Bennett thinks 
that the insertion of Klingemann’s name 
may have been “a sportive exaggeration of 
his services.’” We think he is right, for in a 
letter from Mendelssohn to Klingemann 
(January 9th, 1838), given in Mr. F. G. 
Edwards’s ‘History of | Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” ’ the composer asks his friend to 
turn “our sketch” into verse, or, at any 
rate, to send “‘ our ‘ plan’ or ‘ sketch,’ as we 
made it when last we met (with all remarks), 
copied.” 

With regard to the opera on ‘The 
Tempest’ which Lumley, director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in his prospectus of 1847, 
announced, with libretto by Scribe and 
music by Mendelssohn, a letter is given from 
Lumley to the composer (January 12th, 
1847) in which the writer says: “I have 
forwarded your wishes to Scribe.” It is 
known that Mendelssohn was dissatisfied 
with the liberties taken by Scribe with the 
poet’s play, and therefore did not set music 
to it. Lumley in his letter says: “I am 
delighted you intend to end the first act 
with the chorus”; and that was evidently 
one of the composer’s “‘ wishes.” He was 
also delighted at the plan of a Prologue and 
two acts. Now Scribe’s libretto was set 
to music by Halévy, and produced at 





Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1850, and the 
opera book published on that occasion con- 
sists of a Prologue and three acts; more- 
over, the first act does not end with the 
chorus; so this was no doubt the libretto 
submitted to Mendelssohn. In the opera 
book of 1850 is published a letter from 
Scribe to Lumley, Paris, December 24th, 
1846, in which the former says: ‘‘I have 
done the utmost to respect the inspirations 
of your immortal Author,” though the text 
scarcely bears out that statement. Again 
he remarks: “I have no doubt that this 
poem, confided, as it will be, by you to some 
eminent composer, will afford an occasion 
for an exalted and very great musical 
success.” What Mendelssohn would have 
done with it we cannot say; Halévy’s 
opera was a failure. 

WE recently spoke of M. Edouard Fétis, 
son of F. J. Fétis, compiler of the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens.’ The 
former, although aged ninety-eight, was 
until very recently in good health. On 
January 24th he slipped on frozen snow, 
and fell, sustaining injuries which unfor- 
tunately proved fatal. He died on the 3lst. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.39, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mow.-Sar. exces riday), Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tugs. Mr. wil Burmester’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Misses Lilian Griffiith’s and Monique Poole’s Chamber Concert, 
$.15, Steinway Hall. d 
— Miss Helene Yung and Mr. R. Thynne’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. ‘i 
Wen. Misses Ward-Meyer’s Violin and Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, 


stein Hall. 
Mr. Philip Cathie’s Violin Recital, 8.15, St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Donald Tovey’s Concert, 8,30, Chelsea Town Hall. 
dwood Goncert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Miss Muriel Marcy's Concert, 8.30. Steinway Hall. 
Fr. & ian Concert, 8. Queen's Hall. 
- _ eee Dolmetsch and Mr. Healey’s Concert, 8, Zolian 


all. 
Sat. Miss Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
- —— Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen’s 
r. Donald Tovey’s Concert, 3.30, Chelsea Town Hall. 





Tuvrs. 
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DRAMA 
— 

THE WEEK. 
WynpHam’s.—An Englishman’s Home: 
a Play in Three Acts. By a Patriot. 
PorvuLaR sentiment is not mistaken over 
the play which Major Guy Du Maurier, 
under the pen- name of “A Patriot,” 
has written round the questions of national 
defence and the possibility of invasion. 
The piece does not depend for its appeal 
simply upon the patriotic emotions which 
it arouses, or upon the political and 
military problems which it offers to 
the playgoer. He would be a poor 
Englishman who was not impressed 
by the spectacle that it presents of a 
home in this island of ours overrun and 
shelled by foreign troops—of a purblind, 
but dogged English citizen shot, under 
martial law, for daring, though a civilian, 
to take up arms in defence of his hearth 
and country. He would be a strange 
patriot who did not weigh the moral it 
enforces as to the danger of leaving the 
protection of the nation to volunteer 
effort, or failed to give at least a hearing 
to what seems like a plea for universal 
service. But apart from such considera- 
tions this story of ‘An Englishman’s 
Home’ has a claim on public attention 
because it deals with live ideas and with 
actual life, and makes out of a situation 
that is conceivable drama of a particularly 

tense kind. 

Not for years have we had on our stage 
a play so impressive in its atmosphere 
of reality. Its strength depends on a 





rather horrible irony—on the contrast 
it draws between the apathy and facetious- 
ness of a household given over to trifles, 
and the grimness of the fate that can be 
seen approaching, and finally overwhelm- 
ing, these indifferentists. The family of 
the Browns, with their preoccupation 
with sport, their contempt for the volun- 
teer soldier, their idea of the army as 
paid to save the civilian trouble, stands 
as a symbol of a current spirit in 
England ; and their frivolity in the first 
act only sets in relief their blustering 
helplessness, and invitation of disaster 
in the later sections of the play. Here 
is a group of people whose leisure hours 
are entirely taken up with the prosecution 
of athletics, and the reading of football 
news and sporting records—whose attitude 
towards serious topics is expressed by 
an elderly householder who thinks the 
payment of taxes exhausts his duties 
to the State, and a young clerk always 
ready to air his Cockney humour at the 
expense of the one thoughtful member 
of the set—a citizen soldier. These are 
the persons whom Destiny, as understood 
by the dramatist, selects to be the victims 
of invasion—of what appears to them 
at first to be a preposterous joke; and 
it is the clerk who, with some sorry jest 
on his lips, tumbles down the first sacrifice 
to the furies of war. 

The play no doubt is open to criticism 
on several points. It is possible to com- 
plain of the unfairness with which its 
author pictures the incompetence of a 
Volunteer force confronted with real 
enemies. It is easy to protest that not 
even in a dense fog could an army of 
invaders land in sufficient force on the 
coast of Essex. Experts may be left 
to settle these questions. It may also 
be urged that a youth so vulgar of soul, 
so objectionable in manners, as Major 
Du Maurier’s clerk, belongs to a lower 
social grade than the comfort-loving 
Browns, and would scarcely have been 
admitted to their society. But what is 
certain is that the author has produced a 
drama that contains real types of English 
character, movement which is majestic 
amid all its farcical accessories, and scenes 
of pathos the force of which is heightened 
by the very homeliness, not to say gro- 
tesqueness, of their setting. 

The piece obtains admirable interpreta- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Charles Rock 
as the father of the family, Miss Elaine 
Inescourt, as his sympathetic daughter, 
Mr. Lawrence Grossmith as the clerk, 
Mr. Wontner as the citizen soldier, and 
Mr. E. W. Garden as a Volunteer officer 
no less fussy than incapable. But so gocd 
is the stage-management, so carefully 
is every detail of “ business” arranged, 
that the play seems almost to act itself. 








M. COQUELIN AINE. 

Fate has dealt rather cruelly with M. 
Coquelin in the time which it has selected 
for his death. For seven or eight years 
he who was so great a talker had talked 
of hardly anything but ‘Chantecler’ and 
the glorious climax which his performance 
in M. Rostand’s long-promised play was 
to provide for his career. ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
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gerac > had won him worldwide renown ; 
Chantecler’ was to round off his many 
triumphs. The dilatory poet had at last 
handed in his manuscript; the piece had 
already been put into rehearsal at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre; and M. Coquelin, 
whose indisposition was not regarded seriously 
even by his doctors, was expected to join 
the company within a few days. He was 
staying at Pont aux Dames, that home for 
aged and impoverished actors on which, 
with characteristic munificence, he had 
lavished so much care and wealth; and it 
was there, on the 27th of last month, two 
days after his sixty-eighth birthday, that 
he succumbed to heart failure. So he 
was denied the chance which, as he once 
laughingly remarked, the part of Chanticleer 
would offer, of making his exit with the 
rising sun. 

Full as his stage life was of success, 
Benoit Constant Coquelin had to fight 
against considerable handicaps. The son 
of a provincial tradesman—his father had 
a baker’s business in Boulogne-sur-Mer— 
there was always a certain bourgeois appear- 
ance about him, and to the end of his days 
he had a trick of putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat as he walked 
in the street. Nor was he favoured with 
good looks. The plainness of his features 
raust have been a sore trial to him when 
young, especially that ‘‘nez en trompette ” 
which was to be so serviceable in the part 
of Cyrano. But when once he_ reached 
the Conservatoire, where he joined Regnier’s 
class, his progress was rapid. He made 
his début at the Comédie Frangaise, as 
Gros-René in ‘ Dépit Amoureux,’ when he 
was only nineteen years of age, and four 
years later he became a sociétaire. His 
earliest achievements were connected with 
the plays of Moliére, and he boasted in 
later days that out of the full thirty he had 
appeared in twenty-seven. It was his 
Mascarille — that gloriously full - blooded 
example of the valet in masquerade—which 
established his reputation in Paris; but 
his Tartuffe, his Harpagon, and his Monsieur 
Jourdain were no less popular impersona- 
tions this side of the Channel—indeed, 
Moliére’s name for us had become inex- 
tricably associated with the art of M. 
Coquelin; his performances we came to 
regard as classical. But later authors 
owed him no less a debt than the master 
of comedy. He played Figaro and Don 
César de Bazan. He figured in M. Bergerat’s 
*Plus que Reine,’ and gave a_ portrait 
of the unhappy poet-hero of M. Catulle 
Mendes’s ‘ Scarron.’ Sardou wrote for him 
his ‘Thermidor’; and only a little while 
ago Coquelin made his last appearances 
in this country as the Abbé of another 
Sardou drama, ‘L’Affaire des _ Poisons.’ 
But if popularity supplies any test of an 
artist’s efforts, then M. Rostand may claim 
in Cyrano to have furnished the comedian 
with his greatest part. 

Comedian is surely the right term for 
M. Coquelin, though there have been many 
to hail him, on the strength of his Cyrano, 
as a romantic actor. In that part his 
astonishingly finished and varied elocution ; 
his ringing, clarion-like voice, which could 
sink to a whisper and yet be heard; his 
suppleness and mastery of his resources ; 
his energy and high spirits, cast a glamour 
on his audience ; but on consideration few 
can think that he brought out all the emo- 
tional value of the later scenes. The inter- 
preter deftly left the playgoer to supply 
the imagination and the pathos. It was 
the contention of Mr. Coquelin that the 
actor should always preserve his self-control 
and self-consciousness on the stage, and 
never allow himself to be mastered by his 





material, should be able to express senti- 


ments which he did not feel. The profes- 
sion of the player is divided over this question, 
but even opponents of Coquelin’s views 
would admit that complete abandonment 
is only possible if you can count on the 
automatic action of the will. Coquelin 
never lost himself in his parts; the 
quality of his playing was intellectual, not 
emotional; he had rhetoric, but no pas- 
sion ; his genius was that of the comedian. 
An essential difference in methods and 
theories of acting doubtless accounted for 
Sarah Bernhardt’s incisive judgment that 
Coquelin was a great actor rather than a 
great artist. Coquelin was an artist; as 
a character-actor and a humorist he had 
no rival in his age; in these capacities 
he certainly had magnetism. His critical 
faculty, his very self-detachment, helped 
him to build up his portraiture the more 
cunningly, and throughout his work there 
showed an abounding, almost boyish vitality. 
It was Coquelin who emerged from under 
every disguise, but a Coquelin exuberant 
and tingling with life. It is difficult to 
think of death in connexion with so vigorous 
a personality. 





Dramatic Gossip. 

Mo.tkre’s ‘ L’Avare,’ in a free English 
translation by Lady Gregory, was produced 
last week at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. 
As in her former renderings of Moliére’s 
comedies, Lady Gregory has been successful 
in conveying the humour and the flavour 
of the original to a remarkable degree. 
The play was well acted by the Abbey 
Company, Miss Sarah Allgood appearing as 
Frosine. 

CANON BEECHING points out that the 
words “schools and schoolmasters,’’ quoted 
by us in our review of his book last week, 
should read “‘ schools or schoolmasters,”’ the 
point being made to distinguish Jonson and 
Drayton. 

‘THE GREEN- Room Book ; or, WHO’s 
WHO ON THE STAGE’ for 1909, edited by 
Mr. John Parker, will make its appearance 
early this month. It is still increasing in 
bulk, and is a very useful book of reference. 
It will be published, as usual, by Messrs. 
Sealey Clark & Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET 


Founder of St. Paul’s School. 
By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A. 


Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


With an Appendix of some of his English Writin S, an 
Facsimile Portrait taken from the Engraving in fiom: 
* Herodlogia.’ 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

“*This is specialist’s work, and first-rate of its kind. The 
book leaves us with a feeling of affection as well as 
esteem for Colet, who appears to have been sterner to 
himself than to others.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514 


: By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 
A Revised Translation ny R. DENNIS, B.A. (Lond,) 
With an Introduction by EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work, 
which Lorentz called one of Ranke’s “ most original and 
instructive contributions to history,” and whic gives a 
general account of the history of Europe during a period 
of the highest interest and importance. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo, 1s. net. 


THYSIA. An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets, 


“Sonnets which I hold to be of oul quality... ..The: 
have that pathos inscribed on marble in the best G 
epitaphs.”"—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, in the Nineteenth 
Century, November, 1908. 


Feap. Svo, 5s. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA. 


Edited, with Copious ea pee! Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 


“Intended for the class whose Latin has become rusty in 
consequence of the exigencies of a professional or business 
occupation. Well and wisely annotated for the purpose, 
and produced admirably.”—Evening Standard. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Vol. IV. (containing Parts VIL and VIII). 
Small 4to, with 3 Maps and 2 Plans, 12s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND. 


Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

This Edition will be comin? in Five Volumes, of which 
Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-III.), price 18s. net, Vol. IL 
(Parts IV. and V.), price 12s. net, and Vol. IIL (the 
‘Itinerary in Wales’), price 10s. 6d. net, are already 
published. 


‘The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are 
grateful to Miss Smith for the care she has bestowed ona 
congenial task. e result of Miss Smith’s editing is 
eminently satisfactory. The ‘Itinerary,’ which is inter- 
spersed with extracts from charters and lives of the saints, 
abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal period, and 
there are few who will not find the indefatigable old 
antiquary an amusing and most instructive companion.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE PERSIANS OF AESCHYLUS. 


A Literal Prose Translation from a Revised Text by 
Cc. E. S. HEADLAM, M.A. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Agpeniiz of 25,000 Words, 
Phfases, and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, 
with Specimen a hundreds of Opinions 0 
oy Men, and prices in various styles of 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





JUST READY 


Richard Jefferies 
His Life and Work 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
Author of ‘ The Heart of England,’ &c. 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 


With Photogravure Portrait and other 
Illustrations 


“Mr. Thomas paints a vivid picture of a rarely | 
sensitive man. A work of great value, written 
with extraordinary knowledge and charm of style” 

Daily Chronicle 


‘* Every reader of this book will, we think, wish 
for more’’—Daily Mail 


King’s Favourite 


The Love Story of Robert Carr and 
Lady Essex 


By PHILIP GIBBS | 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net | 


With Photogravure Plate and other Illustrations | 


. ee a Prof y ; 
‘* There is matter in this volume for the making | rotaasly iinstanted 


: 2 | [2nd Edition 
of many novels, but we doubt whether any of | 
them, even if the work of a master hand, could | ‘* We were surprised to find Miss Terry the- 
prove more interesting than the plain historical | author of so good and so delightful a book as this 
narrative which Mr. Gibbs with much researchful | frank, impulsive, generous characteristic ‘ story of 
learning and literary power has composed for our | her life.’ The book is both delightful to read and 
entertainment” Daily Chronicle a very valuable document” mes 


The most fascinating autobiography for many 
years 


The Story of My 
Life 


By ELLEN TERRY 


In 1 large handsome Volume, 6s. net 











30th YEAR OF ISSUE 


The Year's Art 
1909 


Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 
A concise Epitome of all matters relating to the 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and 
Architecture, and to Schools of Design, which have 
occurred during the year 1908, together with infor- 
mation respecting the events of the year 1909 


In cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
With Full-Page Illustrations 


“An indispensable ‘ guide book’ to artists, art 
dealers, and art lovers in this country.” 
Daily Mail 








JUST READY 


The Life of 
Frederick the Great 


By THOMAS CARLYLE 


The Standard 
Concert Guide 


A Handbook of the Standard Symphonies, 

Oratorios, Cantatas, and Symphonic Poems for the 

Concert-goer, with a useful List of the Principal 
English Musical Organisations 


Abridged and Edited by 
By GEORGE P. UPTON 


EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. 
Author of ‘Musical Memories,’ ‘The Standard: 


In cloth gilt and gilt top Operas,’ &e. 


5s. net In small crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net 


With 58 Portraits 


With Portrait and Map [Feb. 16. 








Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette 


By Lt.-Col. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 
Author of ‘ Sidelights on the Court of France,’ &c 
In 2 vols. Cloth gilt and gilt top, with 
Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations 

243. net 


[In the press 


Richard Savage 


A Mystery in Biography 
By STANLEY V. MAKOWER | By GEORGE PASTON 
Dantita.? ¢ ir NV ic,’ | 2 i : ‘. 
Author of ‘ Perdite,’ ‘The Mirror of Musio,’ & Author of ‘ Sidelights on the Georgian Period,’ &c.. 


In 1 vol. Cloth gilt and gilt top ——* 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations a) . 
| With Photogravures and other Illustrations 


16s. net 
[In the press 24s. net 


Mr. Pope 


A Chronicle of His Life and Work 








3 IMPORTANT 6/- NOVELS 





ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Green Ginger 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


This is a volume of stories by a famous writer, 
whose short stories have earned for him a great 
reputation. In this volume none but humorous 
stories are included...... all are marked by the 


cleverness one expects from this writer, and it is | 
likely to prove one of his most popular books 





ON FEBRUARY 28 


The Royal End 


By HENRY HARLAND 


The House called 
Hurrish 


By RITA 


*‘ Rita more than holds her own with younger 
rivals. This book isa strong, moving, and thorough 
piece of work” Morning Post 

‘*A well-told story, exciting from start t0 | 
finish” Birmingham Post 


‘The Royal End’ is the last and_only remaining 
unpublished novel of the late Mr. Henry Harland. 
Fastidious writer that he was, the present story 
will be found to be equal, if not superior, in merit 
to his best work 








Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce the following Important 6/- Novels. Ready this month 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MYRTLES 


THE STRAW 


EImeEN FItTZzGERALD- 


A FETISH OF TRUTH 


Epgar JEpPson [Feb. 28 
(Fe. 76 OUR ADVERSARY M. E. Brappon 
* ae | THE ALTERNATIVE A. F. Stape. 





London: 


HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row 
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“ LEARNED, CHatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


— 


r e 
“THaT “DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTes AND QUERIES.’” 
> 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 8d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 


FIRST SELECTION. 


AMERICANA. 


President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—America ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth— Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookeelling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 


logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 


Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M. P.s— 


Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 


** Parliament Joan’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cesar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘‘ Breeches,” ‘ Treacle,” “‘ Vinegar,” and 
‘* Wicked ” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple ‘'ree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufricre— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Oustoms. 





GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 

Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fats. 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxo 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—‘ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 

Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England's 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Athenewm—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne—Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 
Short @ v. Italian a—A or an before h sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation— 
Alamains, its Meaning— “Alright” for ‘All right” 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ And which ””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived” —Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Birt- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 

South Africa, ‘grave of great reputations” — ‘“ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘‘A far cry to Loch Awe”— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me’’—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘“‘ Babies in the eyes” —‘‘Save one’s bacon” — “ Baff 
week ”—‘* Be the day weary ’’—“ Beatific vision ’’—“ Better 
to have loved and lost ’—*‘ Between the devil and the deep 
sea”’—‘ Blood is thicker than water ”—‘‘ Box Harry”— 
“* Bristol look ”—“ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Achill Island, its History —‘“Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amer Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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nd Queries Office, B: 's Buil , Chan: Lane, E.C. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. Hotes end Qu aera seccnctbenuniamisaa 
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&, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





HIGHEST AWARDS. 


CORK, 1883. LIVERPOOL, 1896. PARIS, 1886, ADELAIDE, 1887 
PARIS, 1889. CHICAGO, 1893. PARIS, 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
FRANCO-BRITISH, 1908. 


PROVIDENT 


[NSTITUTION 


FOR O i Dp 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


BUSH Bibb & 


Have you tried this--the Prize-Winning Whisky? 
Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. From all Wine Merchants, 


Write for Leaflet on net cost of Endowment Assurances, Address of nearest Agent sent on application. 


G hurch Sti , London, E.C. 
eitean nena aan “QLD BUSHMILLS” DISTILLERY CO., Lrp., 


20, Mark Lane, E.C. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. Important reissue of Smith’s Catalogue 
Raisonné, complete in 9 volumes, 
ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. with the addition of 492 Photogravure 
CELESTIAL MOTIONS: Plates for £5 5s. net. 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. MESSRS. SANDS & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 4 [ore A FACSIMILE REPRINT OF 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. A CATALOGUE i 
‘‘ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. R AI SONNE 
NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. OF THE WORKS OF THE MOST 
REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a 
: FRENCH PAINTERS. 
A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the aia te saa hedge atta ‘ 
. . . . Ly or lograpnica otice 0 ts i 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. ; woes Description nt maa 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RB.AS. Pictures. 
“The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small BY 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. JOHN SMITH 
THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. . 
0) M E T S e SMITH’S CATALOGUE RAISONNE, though 
R E M A R K A B L E C . ~—_,> ee known that it is unnecessary to- 
: ! i . escribe it further; its unique value to all who. 
ABrief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary | are Connoisseurs and Colleetors of Old Pictures is 
Astronomy recognized by every one interested in Painting. 
- 42 Photogravure Plates, by Annan of Glasgow, of 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. some of the best-known Paintings in the Galleries. 
of Europe have been added, and the Edition is: 
— every respect with the original. 
imited to 1,250 Sets i rols. pri - 08. e 
FIFTH EDITION, REVISED TO 1908, NOW READY. Se Speen a ee es ene 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. London : 23, BEDFORD STREET ; and Edinburgh 
ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. P.O 
= eee cassuRe CRUISES FROM M 
“Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Znglish Mechanic. P ARSEILLES.. 
(Rail and eo connexions from 
London.) 
London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lmmrep, 15, Paternoster Row. No. 1.—February 18 to March 17.1 
SYRIA 
, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, PALESTINE, 
ota sana Poy apo EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820-1892. ; EGYPT, de. 
’ ’ »¥. No. 2.—March 20 to April 16 
: OT ES AND QUERIES] yxcTIs ONS IN 2 
IMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND for APRIL 29, MAY 13, 27, JUNE 10, 24, and JULY 8, 1893, GREECE — 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS Contains a SICILY. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. No. 8.—April £8 to May 20. 
INSURED AcATNET BY THE ont es eee BASHA, vexror, 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. - ’ i ; 
RAlway PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. came @ thatienh ent &. seme aneaien Fares for Cruises 1, 2, or 3, from 30 Guineas.- 


No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 
NAPLES, SICILY, 
RY ALGIERS, SPAIN, &. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 


P O CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
 & . 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 
For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental. Steam. Navigation Com- 
ny, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhal?: 
treet, E.C., London. 











NOTICE. 
AND QUERIES. 


N OTES 
THE VOLUME 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1908, 
WITH THE 
INDE X, 
Price 10s; 6d.’ 
IS NEARLY READY, 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S FICTION. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THE LONG ARM. By E. Phillips Oppenheim, 


‘*T take a pride in recalling my long bookish friendship for the author of this strenuously imagined and nervously realistic story. It must be fifteey 
years since I first reviewed the work of E. Phillips Oppenheim—a long period in the life of either a novelist or critic. In such a space of time the 
former might be expected to have lost something of his fertility and grip, and the latter to have grown jaded. But taking up this excellently 
illustrated volume, I found myself as eager as ever over Mr. Oppenheim’s vigorous fancy and crisp telling style.”—Dundee Advertiser. r 


A BID FOR LOYALTY. By James Blyth. 


‘*Mr. Blyth has crammed enough excitement into his pages to satisfy the most satiated reader of fiction. The author has long been known ag, 
writer with original ideas, but ‘ A Bid for Loyalty’ is the best thing he has yet given us.”—People’s Saturday Journal. 


A CRIME ON CANVAS. By Fred M. White. 


This is a story of mysterious crime, and it is interesting to recall that when published serially prizes were offered to readers who guessed the solution 
of the many mysteries divulged in the development of the story. It is a deeply engrossing tale. 


PRINCE KARL. By A. C. Gunter. 


A story of dramatic and humorous interest, founded on the author’s popular comedy of the same name—a play that achieved a big success a few 
years ago. 


THE SIN OF ALISON DERING. By L. G. Moberly. 


Miss L. G. Moberly is making a big reputation for herself as a writer of strong emotional stories, and this story will add considerably to her popularity. 


HIS FATHER'S HONOUR. By David Christie Murray. 


The late David Christie Murray was one of the most widely known journalists of the day, and the author of many popular novels. ‘ His Father's 
Honour” is one of the most engrossing stories. 


A POACHED PEERAGE. By Sir William Magnay. 


‘ A Poached Peerage’ is a dramatic story, quite out of the ordinary rut. 














“THE FEBRUARY 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 
E. NESBIT, &c. 


THE ART OF KE. M. WARD, B.A. 


With 23 Reproductions from the Artist’s Pictures, including a Special Plate of 
“DR. JOHNSON IN THE ANTE-ROOM AT LORD CHESTERFIELD’S.” 


THE ROMANCE OF TRADE as Typified by the World’s Products in the Warehouses at the London Docks, forms 


the Subject of an Article, accompanied by many interesting Photographs. 











MUSIC LOVERS WILL BE INTERESTED IN AN ARTICLE ON 


Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. February, 6d. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limirep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ THE EDITOR”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, February 6, 1909. 
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